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Democratic Citizenship 


THE FULL TRUTH IS WHAT WE NEED 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at His Installation as President of the University, October 12, 1948 


EVER in her long history has any honor come to 

Columbia greater than that accorded her by this 

gathering of her friends. No other testimony could 
more convincingly demonstrate universal respect for this 
university as a fruitful agent in the promotion of human 
knowledge and human welfare. Among you are men and 
women from the learned professions, from the offices of man- 
agement and finance, from labor unions, from the machines 
of factories, from the shops of small towns, from the farms 
and the plain homes of America. No school, narrow in its 
outlook, fearful of the new, bogged down in sterile al- 
legiance to the past, could provoke such a diverse assembly 
as is this. 

Columbia welcomes you and will record with lasting pride 
the tribute of your presence. 

Ladies and gentlemen: As I say those words my heart is 
torn with doubt that they can convey anything of the inten- 
sity of my sincerity. As I look over this gathering and see 
hundreds of old personal friends, the men who in the Army 
and in the armed services and civilian life have stood by my 
side through the years, members of my family, and I see all 
these thousands, every one of whom is a friend of Columbia, 
I want my first act as the officially installed president of this 
institution to be to extend to all of you, on the part of all 
the officers and students and trustees and myself, a very 
hearty thank you for coming to be with us today. 

I feel a sense of high personal distinction that I am 
privileged to participate in this ceremony. If this were a land 
where the military profession is a weapon of tyranny or 
aggression—its members an elite caste dedicated to its own 
perpetuation—a life-long soldier could hardly assume my 
present role. But in our nation the Army is the servant of 
the people, designed and trained exclusively to protect our 
way of life. Duty in its ranks is an exercise of citizenship. 
Hence, among us, the soldier who becomes an educator or 


the teacher who becomes a soldier enters no foreign field 
but finds himself instead engaged in a new phase of his 
fundamental life purpose—the protection and perpetuation 
of basic human freedoms. 


CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM 


Today’s challenge to freedom and to every free institution 
is such that none of us dares stand alone. For human free- 
dom is today threatened by regimented statism. The threat 
is infinitely more than that involved in opposing ideologies. 
Men of widely divergent views in our own country live in 
peace together because they share certain common aspirations 
which are more important to them than their differences. But 
democracy and the police state have no common purposes, 
methods, or aspirations. In today’s struggle, no free man, 
no free institution can be neutral. All must be joined in a 
common profession—that of democratic citizenship; every 
institution within our national structure must contribute to 
the advancement of this profession. 

The common responsibility of all Americans is to become 
effective, helpful participants in a way of life that blends 
and harmonizes the fiercely competitive demands of the 
individual and of society. The individual must be free, able 
to develop to the utmost of his ability, employing all oppor- 
tunities that confront him for his own and his family’s 
welfare; otherwise he is merely a cog in a machine. The 
society must be stable, assured against violent upheaval and 
revolution; otherwise it is nothing but a temporary truce 
with chaos. But freedom for the individual must never 
degenerate into brutish struggle for survival that we call 
barbarism. Neither must the stability of society ever degen- 
erate into the enchained servitude of the masses that we call 
statism. 

Only when each individual, while seeking to develop his 
own talents and further his own good, at the same time 
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protects his fellows against injury and co-operates with them 
for the common betterment—only then is the fullness of 
orderly, civilized life possible to the millions of men who 
live within a free nation. 

The citizenship, which enables us to enjoy this fullness, 
is our most priceless heritage. By our possession and wise 
use of it, we enjoy freedom of body, intellect and spirit, and 
in addition material richness beyond the boast of Babylon. 
To insure its perpetuation and proper use is the first function 
of our educational system. 

EssENCE OF CITIZENSHIP 

To blend, without coercion, the individual good and the 
common good is the essence of citizenship in a free country. 
This is truly an art whose principles must be learned. Like 
the other arts, perfection in its manifold‘details can never 
be attained. This makes it all the more necessary that its 
basic principles be understood in order that their application 
may keep pace with every change—natural, technological, 
social. 

Democratic citizenship is concerned with the sum total of 
human relations. Here at home this includes the recognition 
of mutual dependence for liberty, livelihood and existence of 
more than 140,000,000 human beings. Moreover, since we 
cannot isolate ourselves as a nation from the world, citizen- 
ship must be concerned too with the ceaseless impact of the 
globe’s 2,000,000,000 humans upon one another, manifested 
in all the .multitudinous acts and hopes and fears of 
humanity. 

The educational system, therefore, can scarcely impose any 
logical limit upon its functions and responsibilities in pre- 
paring students for a life of social usefulness and individual 
satisfaction. “The academic range must involve the entire 
material, intellectual, and spiritual aspects of life. 

Underlying this structure of knowledge and understand- 
ing is one immutable, incontestable fact: Time and again, 
over the span of the last 700 years, it has been proved that 
those who know our way of life place upon one thing greater 
value than upon any other—and that priceless thing is indi- 
vidual liberty. ‘This requires a system of self-government, 
which recognizes that every person possesses certain inalien- 
able rights and that rules and regulation for the common 
good may be imposed only by the ultimate authority of the 
citizens themselves. 

This individual freedom is not the product of accident. 
To gain and retain it our forefathers have sacrificed ma- 
terial wealth, have undergone suffering, indeed have given 
life itself. So it is with us today. 


ALERTNESS ESSENTIAL 


But it is not enough merely to realize how freedom has 
been won. Essential also is it that we be ever alert to all 
threats to that freedom. Easy to recognize is the threat from 
without. Easy too is it to see the threat of those who advo- 
cate its destruction from within. Less easy is it to see the 
dangers that arise from our own failure to analyze and 
understand the implications of various economic, social and 
political movements among ourselves. 

Thus, one danger arises from too great a concentration of 
finance, the power of selfish pressure groups, the power of 
any class organized in opposition to the whole—any one of 
these, when allowed to dominate is fully capable of destroy- 
ing individual freedom as is power concentrated in the polit- 
ical head of the state. 

The concentration of two much power in centralized gov- 
ernment need not be the result of violent revolution or great 
upheaval. A paternalistic government can gradually destroy, 
by suffocation in the immediate advantage of subsidy, the 








will of a people to maintain a high degree of individual 
responsibility. And the abdication of individual responsi- 
bility is inevitably followed by further concentration of power 
in the state. Government ownership or control of property 
is not to be decried principally because of the historic in- 
efficiency of governmental management of productive enter- 
prise; its real threat rests in the fact that, if carried to the 
logical extreme, the final concentration of ownership in the 
hands of government gives to it, in all practical effects, abso- 
lute power over our lives. 

There are internal dangers that require eternal vigilance 
if they are to be avoided. If we permit extremes of wealth 
for a few and enduring poverty for many, we shall create 
social explosiveness and a demand for revolutionary change. 
If we do not eliminate selfish abuse of power by any one 
group, we can be certain that equally selfish retaliation by 
other: groups will ensue. Never must we forget that ready 
co-operation in the solution of human problems is the only 
sure way to avoid forced governmental intervention. 


DANGER IN DEMAGOGUERY 


All our cherished rights—the right of free speech, free 
worship, ownership of property, equality before the law—all 
these are mutually dependent for their existence. Thus, 
when shallow critics denounce the profit motive inherent in 
our system of private enterprise, they ignore the fact that 
it is an economic support of every human right we possess 
and that without it, all rights would soon disappear. Dema- 
goguery, unless combated by truth, can become as great a 
danger to freedom as exists in any other threat. 


It was loss of unity through demogogic appeals to class 
selfishness, greed and hate that Macaulay, the English 
historian, feared would lead to the extinction of our demo- 
cratic form of government. More than ninety years ago he 
wrote of these fears to the American historian, H. S. Ran- 
dall. In a letter of May 23, 1857, he said, “. . . when a 
society has entered on this downward progress, either civili- 
zation or liberty must perish. Either some Caesar or Na- 
poleon will seize the reins of government with a strong hand; 
or your republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste 
by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman Em- 
pire was in the fifth ;—with this difference that the Huns and 
Vandals who ravaged the Roman Empire came from without 
and that your Huns and Vandals will have been engendered 
within your own country by your own institutions.” 


That day shall never come if in our educational system we 
help our students gain a true understanding of our society, 
of the need for balance between individual desires and the 
general welfare, and of the imperative requirement that every 
citizen participate intelligently and effectively in democratic 
affairs. The broadest possible citizen understanding and re- 
sponsibility is as necessary in our complex society as was mere 
literacy before the industrial revolution. 

It follows, then, that every institution built by free men, 
including great universities, must be first of all concerned 
with the preservation and further development of human 
freedom—despite any contrary philosophy, or force that may 
be pitted against it. 

At all levels of education, we must be constantly watchful 
that our schools do not become so engrossed in techniques, 
great varieties of fractionalized courses, highly specialized 
knowledge, and the size of their physical plant as to forget 
the principal purpose of education itself—to prepare the 
student for an effective personal and social life in a free 
society. From the school at the crossroads to a university as 
great as Columbia, general education for citizenship must be 
the common and first purpose of them all. 
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I do not suggest less emphasis on pure research or on voca- 
tional or professional training; nor am I by any means sug- 
gesting that curricula should be reduced to the classical edu- 
cation of the nineteenth century. But I deeply believe that 
all of us must demand of our schools more emphasis on 
those fundamentals that make our free society what it is 
and that assure it boundless increase in the future if we 
comprehend and apply them. 

Love of freedom, confidence in the efficacy of co-operative 
effort, optimism for the future, invincible conviction that the 
American way of life yields the greatest human values—to 
help the student build these attitudes not out of indoctrina- 
tion but out of genuine understanding, may seem to some to 
be education in the obvious. 

Of course, the reverse is true. There is a growing doubt 
among our people that democracy is able to cope with the 
social and economic trials that lie ahead. Among some is a 
stark fear that our way of life may succumb to the com- 
bined effects of creeping paralysis from within and aggressive 
assault from without. 

Fear of the future with a concomitant sense of insecurity 
and doubt of the validity of fundamental principles is a ter- 
rible development in American life—almost incredible in the 
immediate aftermath of America’s most magnificent physical 
and spiritual triumphs. Only by education in the apparently 
obvious can doubt and fear be resolved. 

Here lies a heavy obligation on Columbia University and 
all her sister schools; unless such fear is banished from our 
thinking. the sequel will be either the heavy curse of tyran- 
nical regimentation or the collapse of our democratic civili- 
zation in social anarchy. 

Love of freedom, confidence in co-operative effort, opti- 
mism, faith in the American way will live so long as our 
schools loyally devote themselves to truly liberal education. 
To assign the university the mission of ever strengthening the 
foundations of our culture is to ennoble the institution and 
confirm the vital importance of its service. 

Historical failures in the application of democratic prin- 
ciples must be as earnestly studied as the most brilliant of 
democracy’s triumphs. But underlying all must be the clear 
conviction that the principles themselves have timeless valid- 
ity. Dependence by the country upon the schools for this 
vital service implies no infringement of academic freedom. 

Indeed, academic freedom is nothing more than specific 
application of the freedoms inherent in the American way of 
life. It follows that to protect academic freedom, the teacher 
must support the sum total of the principles which, among 
other things, guarantees freedom for all. The teacher’s ob- 
ligation to seek and speak the truth is further safeguarded by 
university custom and commitment. 

There will be no administrative suppression or distortion 
of any subject that merits a place in this university’s cur- 
ricula. The facts of communism, for instance, shall be taught 
here—its ideological developments, its political methods, its 
economic effects, its probable course in the future. The truth 
about communism is, today, 4n indispensable requirement if 
the true values of our democratic system are to be properly 
assessed. Ignorance of communism, fascism or any other 
police-state philosophy is far more dangerous than ignorance 
of the most virulent disease. 

Who among us can doubt the choice of future Americans, 
as between statism and freedom, if the truth concerning each 
be constantly held before their eyes? But if we, as adults, 
attempt to hide from the young the facts in this world 
struggle, not only will we be making a futile attempt to 
establish an intellectual “iron curtain,” but we will arouse 
the lively suspicion that statism possesses virtues whose per- 
suasive effect we fear. 





The truth is what we need—the full truth. Except for 
those few who may be using the doctrine of communism as 
a vehicle to personal power, the people who, in our country, 
accept communism’s propaganda for truth are those most 
ignorant of its aims and practices. Enlightenment is not 
only a defender of our institutions, it is an aggressive force 
for the defeat of false ideologies. 

America was born in rebellion, and rebellion against wrong 
and injustice is imbedded in the American temper. But 
whatever change our rebels of the American past may haw 
sought, they were quick to proclaim it openly and fearlessly, 
preaching it from the housetops. We need their sort, and here 
at Columbia we shall strive to develop them—informed, in- 
telligent rebels against ignorance and imperfection and preju- 
dice. But because they have sought the truth and know it, 
they will be loyal to the American way, to the democracy 
within which we live. They will never tire of seeking its 
advancement, however viciously they may be attacked by 
those content with the status quo. Their loyalty will be en- 
hanced by each day they spend at Columbia. 


WorKING PARTNERSHIP 


The American university does not operate in an unreal 
world of its own, concerned solely with the abstract, secluded 
from the worrisome problems of workaday living, insulated 
against contact with those other institutions which constitute 
our national structure. Just as the preservation of the 
American way demands a working partnership among all 
146,000,000 Americans, its continued development demands 
a working partnership between universities and all other free 
institutions. 

The school, for example, that enjoys a partnership with 
the manufacturing industries and labor unions and mercan- 
tile establishments of its community is a better and more 
productive school in consequence of its non-academic associa- 
tions. Its influence permeates the entire community and is 
multiplied many times over while the school itself, energized 
by the challenges and dynamism of community life, grows 
and broadens with each problem it helps surmount. 

Together, the university and the community—the entire 
record of human experience at their call, able to apply aca- 
demic, technical and practical knowledge to the problem, 
joined in voluntary co-operative effort—together they can 
analyze and evaluate and plan. By such partnership, it is 
not too much to hope that the university—losing none of its 
own freedom, but rather extending its academic horizons— 
will in time help develop a new freedom for America— 
freedom from industrial strife. 

Partnership is the proof and product of unity. In a free 
democracy, unity is obtained by our common approach to 
fundamental principles regardless of even sharp differences 
with regard to details. A unified America is the greatest 
temporal power yet seen upon earth, a power dedicated to 
the betterment and happiness of all mankind. Columbia 
shares in that dedication. 

Columbia University like so many others, has been estab- 
lished and is voluntarily maintained and supported by free 
people. In no other environment could it in the space of two 
centuries have attained an international stature as a home of 
learning and research. 


Bounp sy LoyAtty To TrutTu 


Columbia University, consequently, an independent gift- 
supported institution, free from political and sectarian obli- 
gation, will forever be bound by its loyalty to truth and the 
basic concepts of democratic freedom. It shall follow, then, 
that Columbia will always be characterized by: First, an 
undergraduate body of men and women, schooled in the 
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broad expanse of human knowledge and humble in their 
heritage—resolute that they shall pass both on with some 
increase. From among them will come scholars, executives, 
statesmen. But Columbia shall count it failure, whatever 
their success, if they are not all their lives a leaven of 
better citizenship. 

Second, Columbia will be characterized by: a graduate 
body of men and women who, each in his own field, shall 
advance frontiers of knowledge and use the techniques of 
science in the service of humanity. From among them will 
come skilled surgeons, engineers, lawyers and administrators, 
great leaders in every profession and science. But again, we 
shall count it failure, if they, by specialization, become 
blinded to human values and so ignore their fundamental 
duty as citizens. 

Third, Columbia University will be: a dynamic institu- 


United States Seeks 


DEFENSE OF U:5S.S.R. 


tion as a whole, dedicated to learning and research and to 
effective co-operation with all other free institutions which 
will aid in the preservation and strengthening of human 
dignity and happiness. Our way of life and our university 
are the flowering of centuries of effort and thought. Men 
of the ancient world—in Jerusalem and Athens and Rome; 
men of all epochs, all regions, and all faiths have contributed 
to the ideals and ideas that animate our thinking. Columbia 
University is, and shall continue, both heir of that past and 
a pioneer in its future increase. 

My personal dedication is in the manner of my illustrious 
predecessors—who in late years have included—Seth Low, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Frank Fackenthal—to devote my 
energies to the support of Columbia’s able and distinguished 
faculty, in the service of America, in the service of all 
humanity. I thank you very much. 


World Domination 


FOREIGN POLICIES 


By ANDREI Y. VISHINSKY, U.S.S.R. Representative at the Third Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
Delivered at the Third Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, Paris, France, September 25, 1948 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION FROM RUSSIAN 


T the General Assemblies, it has already become a 
tradition that each session be opened with a general 
discussion in order that we may get a general picture 

of the part that we have traversed, in order to sum up the 
accounts of the past year, and in order to make an analysis 
of the activities of the United Nations, and, as is quite 
natural, to analyze the foreign policies of certain states, par- 
ticularly of those which play a leading role in our organi- 
zation. We intend to do the same at the present session. 
Of course, we shall do it in the most concise form, and we 
shall do so in respect of the period of activity which has 
elapsed since the second session of the General Assembly, 
which, as we all remember, took place in September to 
November of 1947. 

At the last session of the General Assembly, the delega- 
tion of the USSR spoke about the principal draw-back in the 
activities of the United Nations, that draw-back being the 
failure to fulfill a number of extremely important recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly. Recommendations on 
the general reduction of armaments, on the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only, and on the expediting 
of the drafting of measures to prohibit atomic weapons have 
not been carried out. Neither have recommendations on a 
number of other important issues been carried out. 

At the same time, attention should be drawn to such an 
utterly abnormal situation as the one where influential mem- 
bers of the Organization are making use of their influence 
not for the purpose of carrying out the recommendations of 
the General Assembly and measures relevant to this, but, on 
the contrary, have used their influence for the carrying out 
of measures basically contradictory to and incompatible with 
these recommendations. Such was the case, for example, 
with the Palestine question, the Indonesian question, the 
question of discrimination in the Union of South Africa, 
and a number of other important questions. There is no 
need to put special emphasis on how injurious are the viola- 
tions of the United Nations and particularly the adoption 
of such unlawful decisions as, for example, the decisions 
regarding the establishment of the Interim Committee, the 
Korean Commission, the so-called Balkan Commission, to 


the authority of the General Assembly and the United 
Nations generally. 

All of you will recall the circumstances under which the 
Interim Committee was set up last year upon a motion 
submitted by the delegation of the United States of America. 
Even at that time there was no doubt that the initiators of 
the establishment of that Interim Committee had as their 
aim the creation of a body which would compete with the 
Security Council in order to undermine the role and the 
significance of the Security Council as the body bearing the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and 
security under the Charter. Even at that time it was clear 
that this Interim Committee was envisaged by the United 
States delegation as a body with functions wider than those 
of the Security Council. The establishment of the Interim 
Committee was another step towards the undermining of 
the United Nations, and towards the undermining of the 
whole cause of international co-operation, since the proposal 
of the United States was designed to transfer to the Interim 
Committee the solution of the most important matters re- 
lating to peace and security, thus by-passing the Security 
Council in violation of the United Nations Charter. It was 
designed to do so not on the basis of the principle of the 
unanimity of the five great powers, but on a different basis. 
In view of that, there is no doubt that the adoption of that 
proposal has been, and is, undermining international co- 
operation based on mutual understanding, trust and respect, 
and the interests of all states, large and small, which are 
striving to strengthen peace and security for all peoples. 

Nevertheless, the Interim Committee has not justified the 
hopes of its champions and organizers. It is hardly acci- 
dental that the initiators of the establishment of the Interim 
Committee have not ventured at the present session to raise 
the question of transforming this Interim Committee inte 
a permanent organization. 

The appointment of the Temporary Commission on 
Korea was, according to the plans of the authors of that 
proposal, to cover up foreign interference in the internal 
affairs of Korea and to bolster the setting up of a govern- 
ment in Korea composed of individuals upon whom the 
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United States authorities in Korea had already been lean- 
ing, and upon whom they hope to lean in the future, in 
utter disregard of the interests of the people of Korea. Even 
in South Korea, numerous cases of lawlessness, violence and 
even terror have occurred against the progressive people, 
and particularly against the active participants of the demo- 
cratic movement who do not want to put up with the law- 
less position of their country. Accordingly, at the price of 
lawlessness and of a split Korea, the United States authori- 
ties have set up a South Korean puppet government which 
they widely advertise as the all-Korean government. Never- 
theless, such a falsification can mislead no one. This falsifi- 
cation becomes particularly evident when compared with the 
situation in Northern Korea, where a widespread national 
movement for the unity and independence of Korea has 
resulted in the establishment of the Supreme Peoples As- 
sembly of Korea, elected by the population of both Northern 
and Southern Korea, and in the creation of the Government 
of the Korean Peoples Democratic Republic. 

There can be no doubt that the future of Korea belongs 
to the Korean people who are championing the unity and 
independence of their country against all attempts to con- 
vert Korea into a colony and to use it as a place d’armes for 
aggressive purposes. 

Equally unsuccessful have been the efforts of the so-called 
Balkan Commission which was illegally set up at the last 
session of the General Assembly, and which was calculated 
to facilitate the suppression of the national liberation move- 
ment in Greece on the one hand, and on the other hand to 
strengthen and support the artificial charges of the Greek 
Monarco Fascists against the northern neighbors of Greece. 
Such a Commission, with such an assignment and with such 
terms of reference, was unable to win laurels either for itself 
or for the United Nations as a whole. As far back as last 
year, in the First Committee, numerous cases proving the 
lack of impartiality in the work of the Commission were 
cited. It was proved that no conclusions worthy of attention 
or credit could be arrived at on the basis of the materials 
provided by the Commission. Exactly the same situation 
exists at the present time, and we shall have to return to 
this matter when the so-called Greek question is under con- 
sideration at the meetings of the First Committee and at 
subsequent meetings of the General Assembly. 

In the field of economic questions, the activities of the 
United Nations in the course of the elapsed period were 
concentrated on problems which, though of a certain im- 
portance, were a far cry from affecting the most important 
interests of the peoples, first of all, the peoples of those 
countries which suffered most from the war and from the 
severe hardships and privations which were imposed by the 
Hitlerites. Such bodies of the United Nations as the 
Economic and Social Council and the Economic Commission 
for Europe and the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East have eschewed the fulfillment of the important 
tasks of drafting measures calculated to contribute to the 
rehabilitation of the economy of war devastated European 
countries and to the development of their principal national 
industries. 

Despite the fact that, as is well known, the Marshall 
Plan ignores the United Nations, the economic bodies of the 
United Nations have deemed it to be their most important 
task to facilitate the implementation of that plan in every 
way possible. It is not accidental that the Report of the 
Secretary-General himself, the Report of Mr. Trygve Lie, 
pictures the Marshall Plan, without any reason whatsoever, 
as a 

“, . programme which holds great promise for the 
restoration of Western European economy and political 
stability.” 









Meanwhile, it has become even more obvious than it was 
a year ago that the Marshall Plan not only makes no con- 
tribution to the economic and political stabilization of 
Europe but, on the contrary, worsens the economic position 
of the European countries that have joined the plan which 
undermines their economic and political independence. 

Let us turn to the Security Council. In the year 1947- 
1948, the Security Council had before it a number of most 
important questions which were connected, on one hand, 
with the implementation of Resolutions and recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly. Among these, it is essential 
to mention, in the first place, the decision of the General 
Assembly of 24: January 1946 on atomic energy, and the 
Resolution of the General Assembly of 14 December 1946 
on the general regulation and reduction of armaments. 

On the other hand, the Security Council also dealt with 
questions relating to cases of violation by certain states of 
the principles and provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations and decisions of the General Assembly, violations 
which took place in the course of the elapsed period. In 
spite of the fact that in many cases these violations were 
and are a direct threat to the peace and security of the 
peoples, the majority of the Security Council not only did 
not find it fitting to adopt measures required for the removal 
of such threats, but, on the contrary, espoused the opposite 
position by supporting and bolstering such violators. Such 
was the case of the Indonesian question where the majority 
of the Security Council did not adopt measures to stop 
armed aggression by the Netherlands against the Indonesian 
people. This was exactly the attitude which again arose 
on the part of the majority of the Security Council when, 
according to the decision of that majority, the case was 
transferred to the hands of the Committee of Good Offices 
consisting of representatives of the United States, Belgium 
and Australia. The Committee took the side of the Dutch 
colonizers and imposed upon the Indonesian Republic the 
enslaving and grievous Renville Settlement, as a result of 
which Indonesia was deprived of a number of rich areas 
taken by the Dutch in 1947. At the same time, the majority 
of the Security Council rejected a proposal calling for the 
cessation of hostilities and for the withdrawal of Dutch 
troops from the territory they had occupied at the beginning 
of the military operations. This actually meant encourage- 
ment of the aggressors. 

The Security Council also failed to carry out its duty 
with respect to the Palestine question. The decision of the 
General Assembly of 29 November last was ignored and 
the establishment of two independent states in Palestine, 
Arab and Jewish, was disrupted. The policy of the majority 
of the Security Council with regard to the Palestine ques- 
tion was actually directed not toward the adoption of meas- 
ures for the removal of national contradictions in Palestine, 
not toward ensuring good-neighborly relations between the 
Jewish and Arab peoples, but, on the contrary, the policy 
of the Security Council contributed to the deepening of 
those contradictions, of the cleavage, and forced both Arabs 
and Jews to take the road of armed force and armed clashes 
which resulted indeed in warfare in Palestine. 

The wrecking of the decision of the General Assembly 
of 29 November was caused not only by direct proposals on 
the part of certain states to revise the above-mentioned de- 
cision, but also by such measures as resulted from the pro- 
posal of the United States delegation to set up a trustee- 
ship over Palestine, no less, and the proposal to appoint a 
Mediator—a measure, however, which so far has failed to 
yield any positive results. 

Let us now turn to another most important question, a 
question I might say of exceptional importance, the question 
of the control of atomic energy. Let us turn to the im- 
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portant question of not utilizing atomic energy for other 
than peaceful purposes. After thirty months of work by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, there have been no positive 
results. I repeat: after thirty months of work by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and almost the same period of work by 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments. None of the 
tasks assigned to those Commissions by the General As- 
sembly have been fulfilled. As a matter of fact, we did not 
move one inch nearer to the implementation of those deci- 
sions. Heaps of paper were used up, but the cart is still 
there. 

‘The work of the Atomic Energy Commission has re- 
mained fruitless, and the reason is that the Government of 
the United States has refused and is refusing to solve the 
principal problem the solution of which would determine 
the direction and nature of all measures relevant to the 
problem of removing atomic weapons from national arma- 
ments and securing the use of atomic energy only and 
exclusively for peaceful purposes. As is well known the 
Soviet Union has insisted and insists on the necessity of 
immediately prohibiting atomic weapons and their utiliza- 
tion for warlike ends. The Soviet Union insists on the 
need of establishing strict and effective international control 
over the observance of such a ban on the use of atomic 
weapons. The necessity to prohibit atomic weapons comes 
from. the very nature of this type of weapon because it is 
essentially an aggressive weapon intended for attack and 
attack only. It is designed to destroy cities; it is a weapon 
designed for mass extermination of peaceful populations. 
Any objection to the prohibition of atomic weapons is pos- 
sible only on the part of those circles which are interested 
in the retention in their own hands of the control over this 
weapon, groups which are cherishing plans for attacks on 
other countries. It is these circles, these quarters which 
place their last hopes on the atom bomb. They are perfect- 
ing their aggressive plans and cherishing illusions that those 
plans will work, even if the whole nation or the vast 
majority of the nation attacking other countries is against 
war, against the military aggression which is planned by the 
reactionary top groups. 

These circles strenuously oppose a convention for the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, and instead of such conven- 
tion they are making proposals for the establishment of 
international control of atomic energy as a whole. It is 
not difficult to realize that without the prohibition of the 
use of atomic energy for military purposes it would be 
absurd to speak of control over atomic energy, since the 
object of the control would not exist. There would be no 
object in the control. Without the prohibition of the pro- 
duction and use of atomic weapons, all proposals regarding 
the establishment of an international body for control over 
the use of atomic energy would be deprived of any practical 
sense. You cannot try to prohibit or control atomic energy 
without banning atomic weapons in the first place. In such 
circumstances the very drafting of any provisions concern- 
ing the competence, functions, powers, and responsibilities 
of the control organ would be useless and a waste of time. 
Without the prohibition of atomic weapons, any and all 
talk about control over the use of atomic energy would be 
only a means of misleading the peovle and designed to serve 
as a smoke-screen concealing from the eyes of the world the 
true atomic weapons race. 

The Government of the United States, in insisting that 
an international control organ should be established first 
and that then there would be agreement on the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, puts the cart before the horse. It is 
clear that the Government of the United States is not 
interested in the progress of the work of the Atomic Energy 


Commission which, for two and a half years, has been 
struggling with the task of drawing up proposals regarding 
the exclusion from national armaments of atomic weapons 
and of all other principal types of armaments designed for 
mass destruction of people. The demand that there should 
be concluded first the establishment of international control, 
and that then there might ensue conventions for the prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons, is designed to disrupt the conclu- 
sion of a convention for the prohibition of the use of atomic 
energy for military purposes. Such a position on the part 
of the representatives of the United States is nothing but 
a design to cover up their lack of desire to have any kind 
of control. Furthermore, the United States plan also in- 
cludes proposals for ownership—and I stress that: ownership 
—by the international control organ of all enterprises in 
connection with atomic energy. In other words, this inter- 
national organ would have complete control and would have 
every opportunity for uncontrolled interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of any country. 

If we take into consideration that the United States plan 
provides for the transfer to the international control body 
not only of enterprises, but also of whole industries which 
to a certain degree service the plants and installations pro- 
ducing atomic materials, it is not difficult to understand 
what the adoption of the United States plan may lead to. 
It is perfectly clear that the plan for ownership by the 
international control body of all atomic energy enterprises 
would make that body the owner of all relevant enterprises 
in any country without any restriction of control in the 
economic life of the country. 

The USSR maintains that the international control body 
should have the right to adopt decisions by a majority of 
votes, but it is impossible to agree that this international 
body should become a United States body and should have 
the right to interfere with the economic life of any country, 
even if this were supported by a simple majority in the con- 
trol organ. The USSR cannot accept such a situation. The 
USSR realizes that in the control organ there will be a 
majority which might adopt one-sided decisions, a majority 
upon whose favorable attitude the USSR cannot count. 
That is why the USSR, and probably not the USSR alone, 
cannot agree that the fate of its national economy should 
be placed in the hands of this organ. 

Apart from this, the United States proposal for control 
does not present an opportunity for the control of atomic 
production proper. The Second Report of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to the Security Council dated 11 Septem- 
ber 1947 stated the United States position on this question 
as follows: 


“Effective international control of atomic energy in 
order to prevent its use for destructive purposes must be- 
gin with strict control over these two key substances” — 
that is, uranium and thorium—“and the starting point of. 
any system of control lies with the raw materials which 
are the source of these two key substances.” 


This indicates that all attention is concentrated on the 
mining of the raw materials. It would be futile, however, 
to look in this Report for any indication as to the necessity 
of a simultaneous establishment of control over the indus- 
trial production of atomic energy. 

Thus, there are no doubts left in anybody’s mind that the 
Government of the United States wants to place its hand 
on the sources of raw materials in other countries, with the 
aid of the so-called international control body where the 
United States expects to be backed by its own majority. At 
the same time the United States refuses to place its own 
atomic enterprises under international control, together with 
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all the other enterprises and sources of raw materials. It’ 
is clear that such a way of putting the question is intended 
to provide the United States with an unlimited possibility 
of further uncontrolled production of atomic bombs. 

The USSR maintains that a properly organized inter- 
national control body should exercise control over the pro- 
duction of atomic energy in all its stages, beginning with 
the production of raw materials, up to and including the 
output of manufactured goods. 

The governments of the United States, the United King- 
dom, France and other powers cannot agree with that posi- 
tion. The USSR—and not only the USSR—cannot agree 
to the policy of these Governments. 

Recently the Manchester Guardian carried a letter from 
the Secretary-General of the British Association of Scien- 
tific Workers which justly raises the following question: 


“What harm would have been done by our agreeing to 
a declaration that we would not use atomic energy for 
military purposes in any future war?” 


I should like to stress the fact that such a declaration was 
contained in the convention prohibiting the use of gas for 
warfare. The British Association of Scientific Workers 
wonders why the use of atomic energy in war cannot be 
renounced, just as the use of toxic gases was renounced. In 
the letter of the Secretary-General of the British Associ- 
ation of Scientific Workers we find a reply as follows: 


“In the two years that have elapsed since the first 
Soviet suggestion for a convention was made it has be- 
come clear that the real reason for the attitude of the 
Western Powers on this issue was that the United States 
Government deemed it necessary to retain the threat of 
the use of atomic weapons as a key factor in the cold war 
against Russia.” I repeat—‘the Government of the 
United States deemed it necessary to retain the threat of 
the use of atomic weapons as a key factor in the cold war 
against Russia.”’ 


Atomic weapons are weapons of attack, weapons of ag- 
gression. All the peace-loving peoples, millions and millions 
of common people throughout the world to whom aggres- 
sive tendencies and intentions are foreign, should raise their 
voices for the immediate prohibition of the use of the atomic 
bomb which is intended for mass extermination of the peace- 
ful population of countries and designed to destroy peaceful 
cities. 

Such a situation as has arisen was undoubtedly due to the 
policy which is being pursued in the course of the work of 
the whole organization of the United Nations by such 
influential members of the United Nations as the United 
States of America, no less, whose foreign policy has under- 
gone a radical change in recent years. 

In the past the United States together with the USSR 
fought against aggressive forces, against Fascist Germany 
and militaristic Japan; side by side with the USSR, the 
United States shed the blood of its sons on the battle-field 
against the common enemy, completing this fight until the 
final stage and the establishment of peace. 

Now the Soviet Union continues to pursue its previous 
policy of struggle against Fascism for democratic principles, 
for the well-being and strengthening of the economic and 
political position of the democratic countries. Having done 
away with German Fascism and Japanese militarism, the 
USSR continues to pursue the policy of peace, devoting all 
its strength to the solution of internal problems and, in the 
first place, of problems connected with the rehabilitation 
and further development of the national economy of the 
country which was disrupted by the war. The people of 
the USSR are entirely preoccupied with peaceful labor, 








strengthening and furthering the development of socialist 
construction in their country and are firmly standing guard 
for the peace and security of all nations. 

The policy of the USSR is a consistent and constant 
policy of expanding and strengthening international co- 
operation. This follows from the very nature of the Soviet 
State. A socialist State of workers and peasants deeply in- 
terested—a State, I repeat, which is deeply interested in 
the establishment of the most favorable conditions for peace- 
ful creative work in the building of a socialist society. The 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union pursues the course of 
co-operation among all countries prepared for peaceful co- 
operation. The USSR consistently fights against any plan 
and measures and designs intended to create a gap, a cleav- 
age, among peoples. It fights for the realization and imple- 
mentation of democratic principles which were born out of 
the war. 

Such is not the case with the present foreign policy of the 
United States. After the termination of the recent world 
war, the Government of the United States has changed its 
foreign policy: from a policy of fighting against aggressive 
forces, the United States has passed over to a policy of ex- 
pansion. It is now attempting to realize plans for world 
domination. It is in open support in various countries of 
the most reactionary and monarcho-fascist regimes and 
groups and rendering to them systematic aid with money 
and armaments for the suppression of democratic national 
liberation movements in these countries; organization of 
military alliances or blocs, the construction of new military 
air and naval bases as well as the expansion and reconstruc- 
tion in accordance with the newest military technical re- 
quirements of old bases established during the war with 
Germany, Japan, and Italy; furthermore, unchecked propa- 
ganda of a new war against the Soviet Union and the new 
democracies of Eastern Europe; a wild race of armaments; 
a true worship of the cult of the atomic bomb and allegedly 
a means of escape from all the dangers and misfortunes 
threatening the capitalistic world: these are the principal 
aspects, the characteristic features, of the foreign policy of 
the United States of America at present. 

Such a policy is inciting the psychosis of war, sowing 
restlessness and fear among the broad masses which strive 
for peace and peaceful creative labor. Such a policy has 
nothing in common whatsoever with a policy of peace. 

The United States Government, together with the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and France, as is well known, 
has organized a military political bloc of five states which 
do not hold as their aim the prevention of German aggres- 
sion, and rendering mutual assistance against such aggres- 
sion. This bloc cannot pursue such an aim because it is not 
directed against the danger of the recurrence of German 
aggression, but even intends to include the Western part 
of Germany, which since time immemorial was a stronghold 
of German militarism and which has only recently served 
as a bulwark for Hitlerite aggression. This Germany is 
now to be included in this bloc. It is quite clear that the 
forming of such alliances is in direct contradiction with the 
interests of the strengthening of peace and security of the 
peoples. We know of other alliances, of alliances of peace- 
loving European states, alliances which are being concluded 
to prevent the possibility of recurring German aggression. 
Similar treaties have been concluded by the Soviet Union 
with the countries of Eastern Europe as well as with Fin- 
land, and on the same basis there were concluded such 
treaties as the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and the Twenty-Year 
Franco-Soviet Treaty of mutual assistance. Such treaties 
and alliances based upon them pursue the aim of prevent- 
ing the possibility of a new German aggression, and such 
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alliances are in full conformity with the interests of all 
peaceloving peoples and are not susceptible of bringing about 
the suppression of certain peaceloving countries. They are 
not designed to set some states against others or split Eu- 
rope. ‘Treaties, however, such as the Treaty of Military 
Alliance of the Western States including Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Luxembourg, have in mind not only 
Germany but can in the same way be directed against those 
states which were allies during the Second World War. 
All of the British, French, and American press openly state 
that the Military Alliance of the Five Western Powers is 
directed against the USSR and against the new democracies 
of Europe. Such a Treaty can in no way be regarded as 
a Treaty concluded for the purpose of defense alone. Those 
who conclude such agreements and those who conduct and 
establish such alliances are pursuing a policy which has 
nothing in common and which is utterly incompatible with 
the strengthening of peace. Those who are concluding such 
treaties are assisting the instigators and organizers of a new 
Wal. 

The decision adopted at the Second Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly last year renouncing propaganda of a new 
war and demanding assistance by means of information and 
propaganda for the cause of strengthening friendly rela- 
tions among nations did not curb the instigators of a new 
war who have become more insolent during the last year. 
They are now carrying on their criminal activities with 
even greater cynicism and are now trying to intoxicate with 
war poison as many common people of their own countries 
as possible. This propaganda is accompanied by the spread 
of slanderous lies about the alleged aggressiveness of the 
Soviet Union and the new democracies, thus pursuing the 
aim of depicting the Soviet Union as an undemocratic coun- 
try, and the United States, Great Britain, and the other 
countries of the Anglo-American bloc are pictured as being 
democratic countries par excellence. All this is accompanied 
by a furious armaments race and the development of plans 
for an attack on the USSR and the new democracies as 
well as the preparation of other military measures. 

In this connection one cannot but recall that although 
three years have elapsed since the end of the Second World 
War, there continues to exist in its secret form, which is 
directed against the interests of peace, the Anglo-American 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, which body was instituted in 
1942 for the period of the war of the United Nations 
against Fascist Germany and for the task of securing the 
conduct of military operations of the Allies. These Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff are still continuing their secret activi- 
ties. Among the representatives of the United States on 
this staff we see Admiral Leahy, Admiral Lewis Denfield, 
General Bradley, General Hoyt Vandenberg and among 
the representatives of Great Britain are Admiral Henry 
Moore, General William Morgan, and Chief Air Marshal 
Midhearst. In September 1947 under the supervision of 
the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff there were 
manoeuvres held in the Northern part of the Atlantic 
Ocean with the participation of British, American, and 
Canadian naval units. In September 1948 there were ma- 
noeuvres for the so-called defense of the United Kingdom 
with the participation of British and American Air Forces. 

At the same time measures are being taken for the ex- 
pansion and fortification mainly of military air bases for 
any future military adventures which may be decided upon. 
The press of these countries is replete with discussions car- 
ried on in an insolent tone, in frantic warmongering tones, 
against the Soviet Union and against the new democracies. 
The press discuss various plans for the attack against the 
Soviet Union from those bases, with the clear intention of 


puzzling weak-nerved people by means of boasting of the 
military power of the United States and in particular of 
the power of “special invasion forces,” as was clarified by 
the American weekly Saturday Evening Post in its issue 
of September 11. It talked about the special invasion forces 
which are being prepared; in other words the power of 
bombers which would carry showers of atomic bombs. 

An editorial in the influential magazine United States 
News and World Report, in its issue of April 9, openly 
confirms that'the air forces of the United States are being 
re-organized for the eventuality of possible military oper- 
ations in Europe. The magazine stresses that those air 
combat forces based in the United Kingdom are being ac- 
cumulated by the United States radius-wise around the 
Soviet Union. The magazine reproduces a detailed plan 
of attacks by American aviation upon the Soviet Union. 
These plans are supposed to be under preparation, the mag- 
azine tells us. These plans will be carried out chiefly with 
the aid of the above-mentioned bombers, jet-propelled fight- 
ers and planes carrying atomic bombs. 

The magazine has published a map showing the lines of 
attack by the air forces of the United States in accordance 
with the above-outlined plan. The explanatory note under 
one of these remarkable maps reads as follows: 

“The United States will attack Russia”—as they call 
it—‘‘chiefly by air. The Mediterranean area would be of 
first importance, together with Britain and the Middle 
East. The Arctic would be of minor importance in these 
operations. Southern Italy, Sicily and Turkey would be 
important as bases. Atom bombs would be saved for use 
on Russia herself.” 

I have quoted verbatim from the explanatory note printed 
under one of those maps. 

Another American magazine, The New York Times 
Magazine, published on May 30 an article expressing re- 
gret that the United States does not have really satisfactory 
maps of the interior of the Soviet Union. The article states: 

“This is perhaps the great disadvantage. The offense 
would suffer in bombing attacks upon Russia because of 
the lack of such maps. . . . For blind bombing the most 
exact type of map is essential.” 

This article, with cynical frankness, lists military air 
bases from which Soviet cities would be attacked, giving 
the respective distances, down to the last mile, of Soviet 
cities which apparently are doomed to American atomic de- 
struction. For instance, the article states: 


“Tt is 3,000 miles round-trip from London to Moscow; 
1,750 miles one way from Tripoli to Rostov ;’—Tripoli 
being another Anglo-American base—‘‘3,400 miles one 
way from Fairbanks, Alaska to Vladivostok; 3,500 miles 


from a Greenland base to Sverdlovsk.” 


These are the occupations of the alleged peacemongers 
who are yelling all over the world about their peaceful in- 
tentions. 

‘The map published by the ESSO Company of New York 
is of the same insolently arrogant and war-inciting nature. 
This map is published by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. It is called, quite provocatively, “The Map 
of the Third World War.” That is what they are pub- 
lishing in the United States—the Map of the Third World 
War! They are handing them out to motorists. This map, 
with provocatively militant appeals, carries the heading: 
“Pacific Theatre of Military Operations.” The map is an 
example of malicious war propaganda against the Soviet 
Union and the new democracies of Eastern Europe. 

Reaction, which is no longer sure of the morrow, is con- 
tinuously mobilizing its forces. Public opinion is being 
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frantically manipulated, the Soviet Union and the new de- 
mocracies are being shamelessly slandered and libelled, ma- 
licious lies are being spread abroad, facts are being manipu- 
lated so as to deceive millions of common people and to 
divert their attention from the actual instigators of war. 
Millions of copies of magazines, newspapers and books 
soaked with beastly hatred against democracy and socialism 
are being issued, openly instigating an attack against the 
peace-loving democracies. 

The reactionary circles of the United States and the 
United Kingdom as well as of countries such as France, 
Belgium, and others, do not confine themselves to slander 
and abuse alone. This campaign is now being headed not 
only by amateurs from the family of retired politicians, 
statesmen, Senators and Members of Parliament, but also 
by persons now holding high official posts in the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the United Kingdom, France 
and some other countries. These persons include United 
States Secretary of Defense Forrestal; General Kenney, 
Commander of the Strategic Aid Forces of the United 
States; United States Secretary of War Royall; Senator 
Bridges, Chairman of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee; British Members of Parliament such as Brown, Har- 
vey and Thomas Moore; Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
British Air Force Walmsley, MacMillan and others. 

These gentlemen are no longer coming forward with 
general pronouncements and slogans calling for a war 
against the Soviet Union and the new democracies. They, 
and in particular the above-mentioned representatives of 
the high military command of the United States, are com- 
ing forward with flashy colored plans for the use of mili- 
tary aviation and atomic bombs for the destruction of such 
Soviet cities as Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov and 
Odessa. Thus, United States Secretary of Defense For- 
restal overstepped all limits when speaking before the 
Armed Forces Committee of the United States Senate. He 
insisted upon an increase of many billions of dollars in ap- 
propriations for war purposes—that is, of course, for pur- 
poses of war against the Soviet Union. He called for the 
creation of powerful air forces capable of inflicting inces- 
sant blows far beyond the outer bases existing at present. 

Royall and Bridges and Brown and other adventurers 
spoke in the same manner. They openly called for attack 
upon the oil fields of Batum and Baku, the Donetz Basin 
and industrial regions beyond the Ural Mountains. 

Despite the declarations which are constantly being made 
by representatives of the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and a number of other Western Euro- 
pean States to the effect that their respective governments 
do not pursue any aggressive purposes, a furious armaments 
race is under way in those countries. First place in that 
race belongs to the United States. It is well known that 
in 1947, two years after the end of the war, the United 
States Army was three and a half times larger than it had 
ever been in pre-war years. The United States Air Force 
grew even faster, their number in 1947 having increased 
seventeen times as compared with 1937. During that same 
period, the United States Navy increased three and a half 
times as regards the tonnage of operating naval units, and 
the personnel of the Navy increased five times. 

The United States budget approved for 1948-1949 shows 
an increase in the expenditure for war purposes which 
amounts to nearly four billion dollars as compared with the 
preceding year. Those are billions, not millions! 

It should be added that, according to official data, the 
following increases in the military budget intended for the 
purpose of the re-armament of the Army, Air Force and 
Navy of the United States have been planned for coming 


years: 1949-1950, seventeen and a half billion dollars; 1950- 
1951, twenty billion; 1951-1952, twenty-one and a half 
billion; 1952-1953, twenty-two and a half billion. This is 
the United States Five Year Plan! 

Enormous sums of money continue to be spent for war 
experiments, military research and the manufacture of all 
kinds of new types of perfected weapons. This results in 
the flow of billions of dollars of profits into the pockets of 
American monopoly capitalists. 

Not only is the United States itself carrying on intense 
preparations for aggressive steps against the USSR and the 
new democracies, but more than that the United States is 
also helping a number of Western European cquntries to 
prepare for war. The United States is supplying the armies 
of a number of Western European States with American 
armaments, and all this is being done under the pretext of 
following the interests of strengthening the defense and 
building up the protection of those countries from outside 
aggression. Some reports concerning the possibility of the 
resumption of armament supplies from the United States 
to certain Western European countries under a sort of lend- 
lease program have already appeared in the press. 

Such is the situation in the field of international rela- 
tions at present. Such are the conditions and the circum- 
stances under which the Third Session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations is starting its work. 

It can be easily foreseen that from the rostrum from 
which I am now speaking, as was done at the last session 
and as is being done in committees and commissions of the 
United Nations, now as before, we shall hear pompous and 
grandly eloquent speeches about international co-operation, 
about peace, about the independence of peoples, about hu- 
man rights and about democracy. But we know that behind 
the scenes of the United Nations, in all kinds of military 
offices and “pentagons” in the United States, in the United 
Kingdom, and in a number of other countries that rotate 
within the orbit of Anglo-American influence, there are 
other speeches made which are utterly incompatible with 
the principles of the United Nations. 

This situation cannot be tolerated. Millions of common 
people have paid with their blood for the crimes of the 
Fascist war mongers who were the organizers of the recent 
war; they cannot allow the repetition of the recent war, a 
war which has caused such untold. destruction, sorrow and 
grief to mankind. 

On instructions of the Soviet Union Government the 
delegation of the USSR proposes to the General Assembly, 
for the purpose of strengthening the cause of peace and re- 
moving the menace of a new war which is being fomented 
by expansionists and other reactionary elements, the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 


“Noting that up to the present time practically noth- 
ing has been done to implement the General Assembly’s 
decisions of January 24, 1946 on atomic energy control 
as well as the decision of December 14, 1946 on ‘prin- 
ciples governing the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments ; 

“Recognizing the task of the prohibition of production 
and use of atomic energy for war aims as a task of the 
first importance ; 

“Recognizing that the general substantial reduction of 
armaments satisfies the demands for establishing a durable 
peace and for strengthening international security and is 
compatible with the interests of the nations in easing the 
heavy economic burden they fear as a result of excessive 
and ever-increasing expenditures for armaments in vari- 
ous countries; 


“Taking into account that the Great Powers, perma- 
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nent members of the Security Council, possess the over- 
whelming number of armed forces and armaments and 
bear the main responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
and universal security; 

“For the purpose of strengthening the cause of peace 
and eliminating the threat of a new war fomented by 
expansionists and other reactionary elements, 

“The General Assembly recommends to the permanent 
members of the Security Council—the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, France and China—as the first step 
in the reduction of armaments and armed forces to re- 
duce by one-third during one year all present land, naval 
and air forces; 


“The General Assembly recommends to prohibit atomic 


weapons as weapons intended for aims of aggression and 

not for those of defense; 

“The General Assembly recommends to establish with- 
in the framework of the Security Council an interna- 
tional control body for the purpose of the supervision of 
and control over the implementation of the measures for 
the reduction of armaments and armed forces and for 
the prohibition of atomic weapons.” 

The delegation of the USSR. in submitting this draft 
resolution on instructions of the Soviet Union Government, 
expresses confidence that the adoption of the above-men- 
tioned proposal will be approved by the General Assembly, 
and that thus the General Assembly will make a great and 


lasting contribution to the cause of peace and security of 
all peoples. 


Peace Rests Upon Strength 


“FUNDAMENTAL DANGER AND ANTAGONISMS WILL REMAIN” 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Leader of the Opposition, British House of Commons 


Delivered at the Conservative Party Convention, Llandudno,W ales, Great Britain, October 9, 1948 


(Text or THAT PART OF SPEECH DEALING WITH INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS) 


UR minds are oppressed by the accounts of our rela- 

lations with Soviet Russia which we read every day 

in our restricted newspapers and in speeches of 
Cabinet ministers of one kind or another. 

We are confronted with the deadly enmity and continued 
aggression of the Russian Communist government and its 
imprisoned satellites. 

No words which I could use could surpass the declarations 
of Mr. Bevin,* or of Mr. McNeill, and their words are 
only on a par with what is said by the leading responsible 
statesmen of America, France, our dominions and all the 
smaller states of Europe outside the iron curtain. 

The Assemb!y of the United Nations which we fondly 
hoped would be the majestic center of world security, and 
later of world co-operation and finally of world government, 
has been reduced to a mere cockpit in which the representa- 
tives of mighty nations and ancient states hurl reproaches, 
taunts and recriminations at one another to marshall public 
opinion and inflame the passions of their peoples in order 
to arouse and prepare them for what seems to be a remorse- 
lessly approaching third world war. 

Bolshevik Russia is already heavily armed and her forces 
in Europe far exceed those of all the Western countries put 
together. 

‘The United States are rearming on a large scale. 

Efforts are being made to build up a front of resistance 
in the west by France and the Low Countries under our 
leadership and with indispensable American support. 


SOcIALIST MEASURES 


Our Socialist government, who now call upon us in 
quavering tones to take all kinds of serious half measures 
of preparation and precaution, are the same people who as- 
sured the electors in 1945 that they alone possessed the secret 
of dwelling on good terms with Soviet Russia and of the 
underlying affinities and comprehension subsisting between 
Left Wing parties and doctrines all over the globe. 

The exposure of these pretentions may vex those who 
were taken in by them at the time—and there were many; 
but in fairness I must state that the gulf which was open- 
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ing between Asiatic Communist Russia and the Western 
democracies, large and small, was already brutally obvious 
to the victorious war Cabinet of the national coalition even 
before Hitler was destroyed and the Germans laid down 
their arms. 

As we can all now see, the growing aggressiveness and 
malignity of the Soviet government and its complete breaches 
of good faith at that time should have made both the British 
and American governments refrain from dispersal of their 
armies so completely. 

Nor should they have carried out their great withdrawals 
in Germany until after there had been a general confronta- 
tion along the line upon which the Western and Eastern 
Allied armies had met. 

It would also have been wiser and prudent to allow the 
British Army to enter Berlin as it could have done and for 
the United States armored divisions to enter Prague, which 
was a matter almost of hours. 


I and my colleagues of all parties foresaw at that time 
that the armies of democracy would melt in the sunlight of 
victory while the forces of totalitarian despotism could be 
held together on a gigantic scale for an indefinite time. 

Therefore, whatever I may think of the unskillful manner 
in which our foreign affairs have been handled, I do not 
reproach the British Socialist government with creating the 
abyss which now yawns across Europe and the world. 

This was inevitable, once the Russian Communist leaders 
gave full rein to their instinct of imperialism and expansion. 
Indeed I only wondered that it took the British and Amer- 
ican peoples, in spite of the lessons of the past, so long to 
realize the fearful challenge to their life and freedom which 
has opened upon them from the East. 


I will not encourage you with false hopes of a friendly 
settlement with Soviet Russia. It may be that some formula 
will be found or some artificial compromise effected which 
will be hailed as a solution and deliverance. 

But the fundamental danger and antagonisms will remain. 
The fourteen men in the Kremlin will rule nearly three hun- 
dred million human beings with an arbitrary authority never 
possessed by any Czar since Ivan the Terrible, and who are 
now holding down nearly half of Europe with Communist 
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methods, dread the friendship of the free civilized world 
almost as much as they would its hostility. 

If the iron curtain were lifted, if free intercourse, com- 
mercial and cultural, were allowed between the hundreds of 
millions of good-hearted human beings who dwell on either 
side, the power of the wicked oligarchy in Moscow would 
soon be undermined and the spell of their Communist doc- 
trines broken. 

Therefore, for the sake of their own interests and skins 
they cannot allow an intercourse or intermingling. Above 
all they fear and hate the genial influences of free and easy 
democratic life, such as we have gradually evolved for our- 
selves in the Western world. 

These they know would be fatal, not only to their ideo- 
logical theories and to their imperialistic desires for domina- 
tion but even more to their own dictatorial power. 

Therefore, while patience should be practiced to the 
utmost limits which our safety allows, we should not delude 
ourselves with the vain expectation of a change of heart in 
the ruling forces of Communist Russia. Neither should we 
be under any delusion about the foundations of peace. 

It is my belief—and I say it with deep sorrow—that at 
the present time the only sure foundation of peace and of the 
prevention of actual war rests upon strength. 

If it were not for the stocks of atomic bombs now in the 
trusteeship of the United States there would be no means of 
stopping the subjugation of Western Europe by Communist 
machinations backed by Russian armies and enforced by 
political police. 

We have the example of Czechoslovakia where Stalin has 
perpetrated exactly the same act of aggression in 1948 as 
Hitler did when he marched into Prague in 1939 nine years 
ago. 

There seems to be no end to the suffering of the Czechs. 
They are now writhing under a new degraded bondage as 
ruthless as, and more subtle than, any they have previously 
known. 

It is part of the established technique of the cold war the 
Soviets have begun against us all that in any country which 
has fallen into their power people of character and person- 
ality, outstanding in any walk of life from the manual 
worker to the university professor, shall be what is called 
in their savage jargon “liquidated.” 

All men, whatever their occupation, are to be reduced to a 
mediocre level so as to make it easy to govern them by com- 
missars and masses of officials and dependent for their very 
existence upon the satisfaction they give their superiors in 
the party hierarchy. 


Do Nor Destroy Bomss 


This is all set forth before our eyes as plainly as Hitler 
told us about his plans in ‘““Mein Kampf.” I hope that the 
Western nations, and particularly our own country and the 
United States, will not fall into the same deadly trap twice 
over. 

Of one thing, I am quite sure, that if the United States 
were to consent, in reliance upon any paper agreement, to 
destroy the stocks of atomic bombs which they have accumu- 
lated they would be guilty of murdering human freedom 
and committing suicide themselves. 

I hope you will give full consideration to my words. I 
have not always been wrong. 

Nothing stands between Europe today and complete subju- 
gation to Communist tyranny but the atomic bomb in Amer- 
ican possession. If the Soviet government wish to see atomic 
energy internationalized and its military use outlawed it is 
not only by verbal or written agreements that they must re- 
assure the world, but by actions, which speak louder than 
words. 


Let them release their grip on the satellite states of 
Europe. Let them retire to their own country which is one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe. 

Let them liberate by their departure the eleven ancient 
capitals of Eastern Europe which they now hold in their 
claws. Let them go back to the Curzon Line as was agreed 
upon in the days when we were fighting as comrades to- 
gether. 

Let them set free the million or more German and Jap- 
anese prisoners they now hold as slaves. Let them cease to 
oppress, torment and exploit the immense parts of Germany 
and Austria which are now in their hands. 

The lifting of the blockade at Berlin would be merely the 
stopping of blackmail. There should be no reward for that. 

Let them cease to distract Malaya and Indonesia. Let 
them liberate the Communist-held portion of Korea. Let 
them cease to foment the hideous civil war in China. 

Above all, let them throw open their vast regions on equal 
terms to the ordinary travel and traffic of mankind. Let 
them give others the chance to breathe freely and let them 
breathe freely themselves. 

No one wants to take anything that belongs to them 
away from them. 

After all, we are asking them to do no more than what 
the other victorious states have done of their own free will. 
No other of the former Allies has tried to add large terri- 
tories and populations to their domain. 

Britain, indeed, has gone to the opposite extreme and cast 
away her empire in the East with both her hands. 

Let the Russians be content to live on their own and cease 
to darken the world and prevent its recovery by their endless 
threats, intrigues and propaganda. When they have done 
this, or even some of it, and given these proofs of good faith 
and given up what they have no right to take, then indeed 
it will be time to raise the question of putting away the one 
asset, and I believe sure and overwhelming means of security 
which remains for protection and guards the progress of 
mankind. 

It was my dream during the war years, when we were all 
united against the Hitler onslaught, that after the war Rus- 
sia, whatever her ideology, should become one of the three 
or four supreme factors in preserving peace: 

That she would receive all the honor which the valor, 
fortitude and patriotism of her peoples have won; that she 
would help to bring about that golden age on which all our 
hearts are set and which President Roosevelt heralded with 
his declaration of the Four Freedoms. 


Own BarrIERS 


I hope she would have access to unfrozen waters in every 
ocean, guaranteed by the world organization of which she 
would be a leading member; that she would have the freest 
access to raw materials of every kind and that the Russians 
would be everywhere received as brothers in the human 
family. 

That still remains the aim and ideal. If it has not been 
attained, if on the contrary, enormous barriers have been 
erected against it, it is the Soviet government that has set 
them up and is fortifying them every day over ever-larger 
areas. 

The question is asked: “What will happen when they get 
the atomic bomb themselves and have accumulated a large 
store?” 

You can judge for yourself what will happen then by 
what is happening now. If these things are done in the green 
wood what will be done in the dry? 

If they continue month after month disturbing and tor- 
menting the world, trusting to our Christian and altruistic 
inhibitions against using this strange new power against 
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them, what will they do when they themselves have large 
quantities of atomic bombs? 

What do you suppose would be the position if it had been 
Communist Russia instead of free-enterprise America which 
had created the atomic weapon? 


Tre Limit 


Instead of being a somber guaranty of peace and freedom 
it would have become an irresistible method of human en- 
slavement. 

No one in his senses can believe that we have a limitless 
period of time before us. We ought to bring matters to a 
head and make a final settlement, we ought not to go jog- 
ging along, improvident, incompetent, waiting for something 
to turn up. By which I mean waiting for something bad to 
turn up for us. 

The Western nations will be far more likely to reach a 
lasting settlement without bloodshed if they formulate their 
just demands, while they have the atomic power and before 
the Russian Communists have got it, too. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that our party is bound 
to support any firm measures which the government is found 
capable of taking and that our country with the rest of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire should be ready to 
work with the United States and, after consultation, act 
with them and the free governments of Europe. 

Meanwhile we have a situation in Berlin which may at 
any time precipitate a hideous world struggle. Had I been 
responsible | would not have allowed it to develop in this 
way. 

CouNTER-MEASURES 

Ic would have been better to meet in good time the block- 
ade of Berlin by counter-measures against Russian shipping 
and imports of all kinds that might be useful for war pur- 
poses, than to have been driven from the roads, the railways, 
the canals and left with only the prodigious exertion of the 
air lift into Berlin which may at any moment be interrupted 
by winter weather or by Soviet action. 

Thus we should at a much earlier stage have had some- 
thing practical to bargain with, and not be reduced to bicker 
and bluster and a very hard task. 

The blockade of Berlin .. . is an unequal trial of strength, 
an unfair ordeal. It is like a contest in endurance between 
two men, one of whom sits quietly grinning in his arm 
chair while the other stands on his head hour after hour to 
show how much he is in earnest. 

There is one great benefit which has been reaped from the 





The Road to Survival 


wonderful and prolonged efforts American and British Air 
Forces are making to feed 2,500,000 Germans to whom we 
are now in honor bound. This tremendous human effort 
has demonstrated to the Germans in the Western zone as 
no words could have done that the future of Germany lies 
with the European family and with the glory and civilization 
of the West to which the German race has a measureless 
contribution to make. 

It is not too much to hope that this bitter experience may 
have finally convinced the Germans of the villainy of totali- 
tarian powers and set their feet on the path to true 
democracy. ... 

I deplore and condemn the stupidity which, at a time like 
this above all others, persists three and a quarter years after 
the war, in endless trials of former Nazis and has only lately 
brought itself under the censure of all parties in this island 
except the Communists, by subjecting three aged German 
field marshals and generals to a new, prolonged ordeal. On 
every ground, soldierly, juridicial and humanitarian, this is a 
wrong and a base thing to do. How foolish . . . to make a 
feature of such squalid vengence when the mind and soul of 
Germany may once again be hanging in the balance after the 
right source and the wrong. 


MacArtHur WIspom 


I trust that, ever’ now, wiser councils may prevail and 
also, on the general question of post-war vengeance, I 
strongly urge our American friends to let bygones be 
bygones. 

When I survey the misfortunes in which Europe is 
plunged I admire the wisdom and statecraft which General 
MacArthur has displayed in his dealing with Japan. He is 
making it possible for all decent Japanese to say, “The 
future of our country lies with the United States and their 
sister nation, our old ally Britain.” 

For these reasons and with such reservations as I have 
thought it right to make, we support the foreign policy of 
the government in laboring for peace, in taking a firm stand 
against encroachments and aggressions of Soviet Russia and 
in not being bullied, bulldozed and blackmailed out of Ber- 
lin, whatever the consequences may be. 

We support them in developing the closest possible unity 
with the United States on moral issues and in military mea- 
sures. We support them also in trying to organize the effec- 
tive defense of Western Europe and a faithful effort toward 
a United Europe by all states who are free to choose their 
path. 





BALANCE PEACEFUL AND MILITARY USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
By BERNARD M. BARUCH, duthor of the American Plan for International Control of Atomic Energy 


HE honor of opening this Forum has doubtless come 
to me in the belief that any one who has survived to 
my age must know something about conservation. 

That “Our Imperiled Resources” should be the subject of 

this Forum not quite three years after the war’s end is signi- 

ficant. Still reeling from what was almost a death blow 
as a result of this incredible folly—the last world war— 
mankind today strives to take inventory of the future. 

How wonderful if one could report an unclouded horizon. 
Alas, the threat of a new war’s destruction already shadows 
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the devastation of the old. I do not believe another war 
imminent and hope it eventually will be averted. But the 
fear remains. 

To what distortions of our lives, hopes and habits we 
shall have to submit because of this overhanging dread can- 
not now be fully foreseen. It will be a costly exaction. 
Precautions taken against war are, in one sense, a waste. 
Young men beginning their careers are drafted, farmers 
leave ploughs to stand guard at frontiers, materials for 
housing are poured into armaments. 
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PREPAREDNESS UNAVOIDABLE 


There is no avoiding the tax of waste imposed by pre- 
paredness. To do so would risk the immensely greater de- 
structions of actual war. Our problem is this: while pre- 
paring against war, to manage the peaceful resources left 
us so they swell our total substance. 

And I wonder whether that is not what we mean in 
speaking of conservation. Isn’t conservation really a strug- 
gle between the taxes of destructiveness, which sheer living 
involves, and the productive earnings man can amass in 
counter balance? The most ruthlessly logical form of “‘con- 
servation” would be for men simply to cease living. Then 
there would be no “plundered planet” in need of reform, 
no “road to survival” to be labored over. What conserva- 
tionists strive for, though, is a more balanced use of our 
earth’s resources, to cut down man’s destructiveness while in- 
creasing his productiveness. 

Viewed in perspective, the tasks. ahead are not hopeless. 
We dare not face the future with complacency; but need 
not face it with despair. 

This struggle for a better balance in living streaks every 
aspect of existence. It is a physical problem, evidenced by 
the reckless depletion of our soil, forests, water, oil, coal, 
natural gas and minerals. It is also a political problem, in 
that we desperately need new political forms which will re- 
lax the strangling fears of war, freeing more of our ener- 
gies for creative purposes. It is a problem of education, of 
substituting intelligent saving for stupid waste. It is a spir- 
itual problem. The struggle is so largely one of man against 
himself, between the instincts that make wreckers and those 
that make creators. 

As old as the Biblical conflict between the forces of light 
and darkness, this struggle is also as new as atomic energy. 


Atomic ENERGY PROBLEM 


The problem of atomic energy is the problem of conser- 
vation. It is pre-eminently a wrestling between the fears 
which chain us to atomic development for destruction against 
the courage to seek its fullest peaceful release. It was to 
free atomic energy for usefulness that the American people 
took the bold and unprecedentedly generous action of offer- 
ing to give up this, the most powerful weapon in history, 
on one condition—that no other nation be able to make the 
bomb. Since the Soviet leaders—not the Russian people, who 
have never known the American proposal, but the Soviet 
leaders—have vetoed the American dream of a world free 
of the threat of atomic destruction, we must continue manu- 
facturing atomic weapons. But fear of war must not freeze 
peaceful atomic use. Our task is to strike a wise balance 
between peaceful and military development—the same bal- 
ance needed all through life. 

It is not generally realized that the nature of atomic 
energy may make it a conservationist’s dream. Unlike any 
other source of energy, fissionable material is potentially self- 
breeding. Coal and oil burn away in giving heat. Fission- 
able material, though, will create new fissionable material, 
even while it is producing power. The first of these experi- 
mental breeder piles is being designed now. If it proves 
sound, we will be able to use atomic energy as if it were an 
investment, which would increase itself, even while paying 
a steady, compound interest. 

That fact alone should demonstrate that man has not yet 
reached the limits of his ability to support himself. Although 
the peaceful use of atomic energy has hardly begun it radi- 
ates astonishing possibilities. For example, by using atomic 
isotopes as radioactive tracers, the mystery of all plant 
growth is being unraveled. Enough has been learned of 
photosynthesis, of how green plants store the sun’s energy 





and convert water and carbon dioxide—the air you and I 


exhale—into sugar fats and proteins, to make plants produce 
edible fats. 


PHOTOSYNTHESIS IN OCEANS 


Nine-tenths of the world’s photosynthesis takes place in 
the oceans, Dr. Melvin Calvin, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, informs me. By piercing the riddle of photosynthesis 
it may become possible to farm the sea, to manufacture food 
by mixing sunlight, materials and sea-water. Some enthu- 
siasts see ocean farming banishing hunger from the earth. 
That would seem too much to hope for. Still, we probably 
can count on recovering some part of the topsoil and min- 
erals which have been washed into the seas and whose loss 
is so ominous in the face of an expanding world population. 

Even closer to human reach may be the distillation of 
ocean water for irrigation. Means already exist through 
which men adrift on a raft can distill sea water for drink- 
ing. To develop this bit of magic into a full-sized miracle 
would require new sources of energy, perhaps atomic energy. 
Large stretches of our own west coast and immense areas 
of parched lands bordering on the Mediterranean need only 
water to blossom. 

These and other possibilities, however, are still but dream 
seeds. No one can tell how rapid or abundant will be the 
harvest. The immediate necessity of husbanding our re- 
sources now at hand will not wait on the future. Through 
negligence, lack of self-discipline and wasteful habits, we 
are shrinking the earth’s potential even more rapidly than 
scientific knowledge is expanding it. 

Our physical, human and spiritual resources must be 
brought into balance, for all three are interrelated. 


“SUICIDAL” WASTE . 

Practices considered merely wasteful a few centuries ago 
become suicidal as population grows. By 1972, it is esti- 
mated, today’s world population of 2,125,000,000 will be 
swelled another half-billion. Such figures should not stun 
us into despair. They should spur us to seek greater im- 
provements in managing our natural resources. 

When I was a boy in South Carolina, land was often 
cleared by fire. Today, such fires are recognized as crim- 
inally stupid. Many farmers arrange for the selective cut- 
ting of their trees. T.V.A. has demonstrated how the soil’s 
productivity can be enriched in relatively few years. For- 
merly only 5 per cent copper ore was considered worth min- 
ing. Now three-fourths of 1 per cent is. Secretaries Ickes 
and Krug have a thorough understanding of the importance 
of conservation. 

These gains must not be lost; they must be added to. 

Since the turn of the century, the average length of life 
in the United States has risen from forty-nine to sixty-six 
years, where it stands today. This would represent some- 
what dubious progress if, at the same time, man’s uszfulness 
were not extended. 

During the war many prejudices against older workers 
were shelved and proven false. Finding jobs for wounded 
veterans opened new opportunities for employing all physi- 
cally handicapped. The number of human beings is less im- 
portant than their quality, which can be improved through 
education, better health care and training. Our aim should 
be to keep the “human scrap-heap” small. 

In spiritual resources it is more difficult to note progress. 
Perhaps because spiritual qualities are not easily measured, 
or perhaps it is because the war is still too much with us. 

One of the most terrible things about a man like Hitler 
having once happened, is that nothing can ever be the same 
again. For, always in the recesses of the future, must lurk 
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the possibility that something like him may happen again. 
The hatred, intolerance, depravity and fears which Hitler 
unloosed still live on in people’s memories—memories which 
often drive people to imitate what they hate. Men may be 
whipped on to seek dictatorship for fear that if they do not 
seize power, others will, 

Perhaps the number one job of conservation, immediately 
ahead, is to restore and conserve man’s faith in his ability 
to govern himself. If that is lost, all is lost. It is essential, 
if we are to discipline ourselves to halt the waste of natural 


resources, to educate our children to live in greater harmony 
with the land, to preserve the vigor of peaceful enterprise in 
the shadow of war. 

Cato, the ancient Roman, always finished a speech with 
the phrase “And Carthage must be destroyed.” I find my- 
self unable to end anything without the words, “And Amer- 
ica must be preserved.” 

All mankind’s hopes are here. Whether the years to come 
will be lighted by courage or darkened by fear depends on 
the great American forum; of which you are a part. 


The Threat to World Freedom 


RISK WAR AS LAST HOPE OF PEACE 


By ARTHUR G. SLAGHT, Lawyer, Toronto, Canada 
Delivered before the Empire Club of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, October 7, 1948 


IRST, I want to be presumptuous enough to tell you 

a few things about Canada, our own country—things 

most of you already know, but which when marshalled 

and collected, are truly astounding—and when we realize 
now fortunate we are today, it should help us to wake up 
to the peril that threatens to take away the great heritage 
which freedom has bestowed upon us as Canadians. 

Canada is unique amongst the-nations of the world: 

We are a member of the British Commonwealth whose 
Prime Ministers are gathering in London today for a very, 
very important conference. . 

We have for some years had a splendid, intimate coopera- 
tive arrangement with the United States for the Defense 
of North America, and our two nations have a Joint Com- 
mittee constantly working on the job. 

We have an Industrial Civilian Defense Committee under 
the able chairmanship of Mr. Harry Carmichael, who are 
planning in case of need to turn industrial plants into war- 
time production almost overnight. 

Canadians are, in my view, the luckiest people in the 
world: . 

We are blessed to a singular degree, both as individual 
citizens of Canada and as a nation: 

We should never fail to realize that the United States has 
invested in this country 2% billion dollars—and American 
industry has established 2,000 branch plants here. 

Gentlemen: 

Canada stands first in the world in the production of: 
Nickel—newsprint—platinum—radium and uranium. 
We stand second in: Wood pulp and gold. 

We stand third in: Aluminum, copper, zinc and silver. 

We stand fourth in: Wheat and lead. 


And when I tell you we stand first in the production of 
uranium—do you know what that means? 

Eldorado Mine in the Yellowknife Arctic area is pro- 
ducing 100 tons of pitchblend a day. Pitchblend is the 
matrix from which uranium is derived. At Eldorado, we 
have the highest production in the world. 

Canada furnished the United States with the uranium 
which was used in the atomic bombs that destroyed Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki overnight. 

Canada is furnishing today to the United States the 
uranium with which she is making and improving in effec- 
tiveness the atomic bombs which will probably some day— 
(not too far distant)—save your lives and mine on this 
continent—and also the lives of the entire Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

If I have by simple statement of facts persuaded you that 
we have a great heritage—let me turn to the other side of 
the picture: 





We stand a chance To Lose It All! 

Canada and the Anglo-Saxon world of today are faced 
with the possible destruction of all freedom. 

Why? 

We have just fought a great war to defeat a conspiracy 
of evil men to achieve world conquest; but we now face a 
still more formidable conspiracy by the gangster members 
of the Kremlin assisted by tens of thousands of traitors in 
our own country. 

The Kremlin is the terroristic dictatorship of a small 
Communist Party over the masses >f the people 6 million 
out of 180 million. All other parties have been suppressed 
in blood. 

There is no opposition press. 

Elections are rigged by the Communist Party on a se- 
lected ballot, without alternative candidates. 

By Article 126 of the Constitution—every organization 
of every sort in the U.S.S.R. is to be controlled by its 
Communist nucleus. 

The power of the Soviet Government is based on a huge 
police force that exterminates every vestige of opposition 
or complaint. It has authority to condemn men to long 
penal servitude without trial. 

Let us pause here to look briefly at our Canadian foreign 
policy toward world affairs and the United Nations: 

Our foreign policy was laid down at the last session of 
Parliament, and on April 29th our Minister of External 
Affairs made a clear, forceful statement of Canadian policy, 
and after scanning Hansard closely I find that: 

Mr. John Hackett, speaking for the Progressive-Con- 
servatives— 

ome M. J. Coldwell, speaking as Leader of the 

.C.F.— 


. Mr. Solon Low, speaking as Leader of the Social Credit 
arty— 


practically and in effect approved of our Canadian policy. 


Po.itics Not DisrupTinc Foreicn Po.ricy 


If you will take the trouble to read Hansard of that 
date, you will find that Canada then delivered a message 
to the world—and that our policy is the most advanced, 
and in fact the only solution which, if adopted, will enable 
us to prevent war with Russia. 

We are much more specific—much more fearless—and 
much more logical in our policy than the Governments of 
the United States or the United Kingdom have been in 
laying down their policy. 

Political considerations in both those great countries 
have induced a timidity, in my opinion, which we cannot be 
accused of here. 
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You will find our foreign policy in six lines in Hansard. 
I quote: 

“In the first place we shall not encourage or foster 
any activity which at this moment might provide any 
state with a legitimate—I emphasize the word ‘legitimate’ 
—excuse to withdraw from the United Nations. On the 
other hand, we shall not refrsin from action which we 
know to be right merely because it displeases certain other 
members of the United Nations.” 

Translating this policy into the simplest language pos- 
sible, it means that Canada stands for strengthening the 
United Nations from within to make it a real factor for 
peace by: 

(1) Carrying out the Baruch plan of turning atomic 
bombs over to the United Nations and outlawing any 
country that refuses to agree thereto—paying no heed 
whatever to any attempt to veto such a course. 


(2) Setting up an international police force to carry 
out the policy of the United Nations, including inspec- 
tion within every country. If Russia continues to refuse 
to cooperate,—treat her as an outlaw, and by organizing 
all the world but Russia witnin the United Nations, we 
will either— 

(a) Avoid war altogether; or 
(b) Wipe her off the map. 


Russia PLans Worip CoNnQougEstT 


That means you—that means me—your children—and 
mine! 

And as Mr. Baruch once put it to the United Nations: 

“We can choose between being the quick or the dead!” 
Our Spy Trials and their exposure leave us in no doubt 

as to the perfidy of the Kremlin. 

To our credit—we acted—and nine prisoners serving 
long terms in Kingston penitentiary, is the answer. 

Recent developments in the United States Senate In- 
vestigating Committee leave us in no doubt about what the 
Kremlin has been doing in that country. 

We have seen Communism moving into the U. S. De- 
partment of State. 

We have seen it moving into other Government De- 
partments over there. ; 

We have seen a Democratic President ask the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to check the loyalty of the ap- 
pointees of his predecessor in the Presidential office. 

It was not a pleasant thing when the F.B.I. said: 

“You have over 200 Communists in the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. President, who got in under the authority of 
your predecessor in office.” 

In the most perilous period of national history, Com- 
munists in the State Department of the United States were 
telling the secrets of the U. S. Government to Moscow. 

Why is it—I ask you again, why is it that in London and 
Washington, and until recently in Ottawa, we cannot 
realize the seriousness of the situation? 

Baldwin, Chamberlain and the crew that tolerated Munich 
—let the world in for five years of cruelty and bloodshed. 
Churchill warned them for two years it would come. 

Up until the present Paris meeting— 

Q. What has the British Socialist Government been 

doing to put teeth in the United Nations? 

A. I answer that by saying they turned the coal mines 
over to the Government and lost $300,000,000 in 
the first year of Socialist Government operation. 

Up until the present Paris conference— 

Q. What has the Washington Congress been doing to 
put teeth in the United Nations? 








A. Devoted a lot of time to a learned debate on whether 
Negroes should have the right to vote or not. 


The parallel to Nero fiddling while Rome was burning, 
has been the attitude in all three capitals—London—W ash- 
ington and Ottawa—until ten days ago when the present 
Paris Conference opened. 

The present Paris Conference, in my view, holds the 
brightest hope for peace that has appeared on the world 
horizon for the last three years. 

The United States—Britain—France—Canada and the 
Western Powers in Europe seem to have waked up to the 
need for direct action, instead of senseless conferences, and 
fruitless talks with Stalin and his gang on which much time 
has already been wasted. 

The charge laid before the United Nations by the United 
States, Britain and France against the Communists on the 
Berlin issue—means business. 

The resolution introduced by our General McNaughton 
for a unified dealing with the atomic bomb under the Baruch 
plan, is even more far-reaching and important. 

These two items should expose Russia as never before— 
and should enlist on our side all the other nations of the 
world except Russia and her satellite stooges. 

The risk is great—but it is worthwhile—and at long last 
I believe we are on the way to establish a permanent peace. 

I believe our joint statesmen have found the long-sought 
political equivalent for war,—providing they courageously 
see it to a finish, and the nations other than Russia back 
them up in making the Baruch plan a reality. 

You ask me what is the political equivalent for war? 

It is the Baruch plan already approved by Canada, 
United States and the United Kingdom, which is being pre- 
sented by General McNaughton in the United Nations 
today—and involves setting up at once the equivalent of a 
World Government to deal only with atomic energy—and 
a world police force—and outlawing atomic war—with the 
right of inspection by the United Nations in any country 
in the world. 

Yesterday's Paris despatch is most encouraging. I quote: 


“Several small countries pleaded today for continued 
big power efforts to work out a world plan to control the 
atomic bomb.” 


The present strategy if it succeeds will have all the other 
nations of the world in with us—if we have to fight Russia. 


Let Us Spenp A Moment On Wuart Has TAKEN PLAcE 
In Paris IN THe Last Few Days: 


In Paris today in the debates of the United Nations, 
stirring events are happening. The western nations have 
charged Russia with endangering the peace of the world 
by their cheeky, cruel attempt to starve two million Ger- 
mans, and the British and United States occupation troops 
who are situated in Berlin. 

Ten days ago in his opening speech, Vishinsky charged 
that a group of leaders in the Western Bloc are mapping 
an aggressive atomic war against Russia. He named Moscow, 
Kiev and other Russian cities as being the object of such 
attack under this plan. 

Vishinsky also charged Canada with participating in 
naval manoeuvres held in the North Atlantic in September 
under the supervision of the Anglo-American Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Chevrier, for our delegation, did not deny this. 

Mr. Hector McNeill, a delegate and British Minister 
of State, likened Vishinsky’s address to “auld cauld kale”’— 
which those of you who speak the Gaelic language will 
know, and which Mr. McNeill explained at the time— 
meant “warmed over hash!” 
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I am afraid that I would not make a good diplomatic 
representative, because 1 would have been inclined to tell 
Mr. Vishinsky that his statement was absolutely false in- 
sofar as it charged the Western Bloc with mapping a war 
of aggression. 

And to tell him furthermore, if the Western Bloc had 
planned such an attack—in the event of Russia starting a 
war—he had named only part of the Russian cities that he 
could expect to be promptly destroyed by atomic bombs, 
and that he could expand his list to other Russian cities 
and strategic establishments for the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war! 

One would like to have told him that the Russian people 
would, in the event of his gang starting a war—be able 
to place the blame for the destruction of the inhabitants 
of those cities, squarely on Vishinsky as a reckless and cold- 
blooded murderer. 

A few days ago I read an interview which the Lion 
Tamer at the Arena Gardens Circus, gave to the press. 
He said that his control over the beasts was entirely bluff, 
and that he had to keep them from finding out it was bluff 
—or he would be destroyed. 

Vishinsky—I think on the same day that this appeared 
—in effect warned the Paris delegates that Russia had the 
atomic bomb. No one believed him. 

And on behalf of the British Lion—Ernest Bevin pulled 
no punches! 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin* of Great Britain an- 
swered Vishinsky in unmistakable language, and told the 
United Nations Assembly in impassioned tones that only 
Russia will be to blame if the black fury of atomic war- 
fare descends on mankind. I quote his exact language: 

“With all the solemnity at my disposal,” Bevin said, 

“if the black fury, the incalculable disaster of atomic war 

should fall upon us, one power by refusing its coopera- 

tion in the control and development of these great new 
forces for the good of humanity, will alone be responsible 
for the evils which may be visited upon humanity.” 

Looking squarely at Vishinsky, he went on to say: 


“Let there be light. Let there be knowledge; let the 
common people have freedom of movement, freedom of 
information and contact. 

“Let them learn that among the ordinary people 
other countries ... there are no such things as aggressors. 

“It is not the simple people who want to fight. It is 
not they who want to take other peoples’ homes and ter- 
ritories...” 

So Vishinsky, the Lion Tamer, did not fool the lions! 

Bevin's speech received one of the greatest ovations ever 
heard in an Assembly session. Only delegates from the 
Soviet Bloc were silent. 

It may be significant that the same day Bevin spoke, 
the Defense Ministers of Britain, Belgium, France, Luxem- 
burg and the Netherlands—with Canadian and United 
States observers sitting in—met twice in Paris and made 
public statement that they discussed plans for coordinating 
a program of developing their military resources. 

Following these exchanges, and on Sunday last—just 
four days ago—-the Russian authorities in Berlin handed a 
letter to the British and American Deputies threatening the 
western powers with “serious consequences” for repeated 
alleged violations of air traffic rules over Berlin, and the 
letter concluded with a demand that the violations end. 

The following day, on Monday last, just three days ago— 
the Soviet Government proposed that the Four Power 
Foreign Ministers Counci! be called to consider both the 
Berlin impasse and the entire German situation. They set 
* Vital Speeches Vol. 15 No. 1 Page 2 








out a number of reasons for their conduct, both on the 
Berlin situation and the atonic bomb situation, which con- 
tained the usual misstatemenis of fact and obvious false 
excuses. 

Russia blamed the United States, Great Britain and 
France for the entire Berlin trouble. 

This is another obvious attempt to stall, and to prevent 
condemnation from the United Nations Assembly which 
the western powers are seeking on both points, which was 
promptly turned down 9 to 2—so Vishinsky and his pals 
are running out and won’t debate it. 

They had already been told by the western powers in a 
joint allied note that the Communists had shamelessly 
welshed on the four power agreement made at Moscow that 
the blockade of Berlin would be lifted and the Soviet 
“Eastern Mark” would be the sole money in Berlin under 
four power control. 

Stalin pledged that all restrictions would be lifted and 
on the basis of this agreement, solemnly entered into by him 
at Moscow, a directive was sent to the four military gov- 
ernors of Germany who were to work out details. 

Sokolovsky did not conform to this directive. He in- 
sisted on restrictions on air traffic. 

The three western powers immediately told Moscow its 
Berlin commander was not observing the Moscow accord, 
whereupon Moscow backed up its Berlin commander and 
in turn the western powers made it clear that unless Russia 
was ready to lift the blockade as she had agreed to do, it 
would be futile to continue negotiations, and at the same 
time told Moscow that the attitude of the Soviet commander 
in Berlin and the encouragement given in attempts to over- 
throw the Berlin City Government, proves that the Russian 
Government refuses to execute its agreement and wants to 
destroy the rights of the western powers in Berlin. 

Britain today is feverishly conducting a recruiting cam- 
paign. Public men of all parties are making fervent speeches. 

John Foster Dulles has flown back to America and is in 
conference with Mr. Dewey. 

General Marshall has been called back to Washington 
for conference with Mr. Truman. 

Day before yesterday, Russian copies of the American 
superfortress B-29 were reported having arrived in Germany 
for the first time. 

A high Allied officer reported yesterday that the Russians 
have about 4500 planes in the Eastern Zone of Germany 
of which 1600 are front-line combat planes. 

And reported that the figure of 4500 is believed to be 
about 10 times the available American aircraft in Germany. 

Gentlemen, if that does not indicate that the world today 
is sitting on a power-keg with the fuse laid—then I find 
myself unable to analyze diplomatic negotiations! 

My personal hope is that the western allies, including 
Canada with all the other smaller nations, will stand firm 
and secure in unequivocal condemnation of Russia in her 
blockade of Berlin—and what is even more important, will 
secure the entire membership of the United Nations other 
than Russia and her satellites, to support the United States 
proposal (known as the Baruch plan) to turn over the 
atomic bomb in all its phases to an international control 
commission of the United Nations (Exclusive of Russia) 
—and will outlaw any nation who attempts to manufacture 
the atomic bomb—and will create a military police force 
(again exclusive of Russia) with sufficient power to enforce 
its outlawry of the bomb and its manufacture. 

The Russian people undoubtedly do not want war. You 
and I cannot predict what the Stalin-Molotov-Vishinsky 
gang of 14 in charge of the Kremlin and the destiny of 
Russia, may do to blunder us into war—but one thing seems 
crystal clear to me—and that is— 
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“To avert war we must run the risk of war.” 


We must not recede one inch from a united compact of 
the nations of the world (exclusive of Russia and her 
satellites). 

Russia came into the United Nations to make sure it 
wouldn’t work. She has succeeded in preventing it from 
working to the fullest possible extent. She will probably 
try and remain in, even though criticized—but if the balance 
of the nations enter into a pact to turn the atomic bomb 
over to a commission which they will create, and outlaw any 
nation that refuses to allow inspection of its industries— 
then Russia will have to fish or cut bait. 

We are far better off with her outside than inside, be- 
cause she is a veritable snake within the bosom of the 
United Nations Organization. 

In addition to menacing world conditions at Paris, we 
have a terrific Fifth Column menace in Canada and the 
United States and in Britain. Six days ago, on October 
Ist, in a by-election in a division of the City of Glasgow 
where a Government Labor candidate was elected—she re- 
ceived 13,706 votes. The Conservative 7,18l1—and Patrick 
Kerrigan, the Communist 4,233. 

That is in one division of the great naval City of Glasgow 
on the Clyde where warships are built. 

In the by-election in Montreal following the conviction 
and imprisonment of Fred Rose, the Communist member 
of the House of Commons, there were five candidates. The 
Communist candidate polled 6,000 votes. 

In this City of Toronto ten years ago, Tim Buck ran 
for Mayor as an avowed Communist, and polled 30,000 
votes. 

There are two Communist members in the British House 
of Commons. There are two Communist members in the 
Legislature of the Province of Ontario seated in the heart 
of Toronto. 

The seriousness of the Communist Fifth Column meet- 
ings in England was émphasized on Monday last when 
Defence Minister A. V. Alexander in his recruiting cam- 
paign, addressing a meeting on the steps of the Mansion 
House in London, was showered with anti-war pamphlets 
and Communist posters—and booed. 

The same day at a recruiting rally in suburban Croyden, 
a Communist leader and a gang of young Communists, in- 
terrupted Air Marshall Lord Tedder in a recruiting speech, 
and husky sergeants had to physically carry and throw them 
out of the meeting. Communist attempts to interfere with 
both Anthony Eden and Winston Churchill at recruiting 
meetings were reported yesterday. 

A banner “No War for Yankee Dollars” and posters 
with slogans calling for disarmament were displayed with a 
slogan—‘“Fight for Peace, Not Wall Street.” 

Twenty were arrested and some of the pamphlets bore 
the impression of the London District Communist Party. 





I knew something of Fifth Column activities in Canada 
in the early years of the recent war. I say to you solemnly 
that | believe the Communist Fifth Column in all three 
countries, (British, United States and Canada) is ten times 
as menacing and efficient than were the German and Italian 
Fifth Columns in the recent war. 

I am not a war monger—but I do view the situation with 
alarm unless our western countries show the intestinal 
fortitude to make clear to Russia that :— 


1. We can whip her if she starts a war. 


2. We mean business and will take no more aggression 
from her. 

3. We will make rubble heaps of Russian cities and Rus- 
sian centres of production at the very outset, if the 
Kremlin are stupid enough and brazen enough to 
blunder us into war. 


I am sorry my address has not been more reassuring. 

If you charge me with being an alarmist—I plead guilty 
at once—because I do not regard it as good citizenship to 
sit mute or stand idly by at a time of grave peril to our 
country. 

There comes a time when the ostrich trick of putting our 
heads 1n the sand is sheer folly. 

What more should we do—you ask me? 


In my view—and it is purely a personal view— 


1. We should immediately call an emergency session of 
Parliament. 


2. We should immediately appoint a non-party, non- 
partisan advisory Defence Committee of Parliament 
to function during the sitting of Parliament and after- 
wards, should war break—to advise on matters involv- 
ing the Defence of Canada. 

3. Parliament should triple the appropriations granted 
at the last session for Air Force Defence. Don’t forget 
we have a surplus left over from last year of Seven 


Hundred Million Dollars. 


There is no implied political criticism in those recom- 
mendations. Parliament (not the Government) fixed the 
money grant for Air Defence and all political parties par- 
ticipated therein—so that no stones can be thrown at any 
one party. 

Does anyone question the vital importance of our Air 
Force? 

Does anyone doubt that supremacy in the air will be the 
greatest factor in winning the next war—if war should come? 

Let us hope and pray that our diplomats and representa- 
tives on the United Nations may bring us through to peace. 

Let us also remember that there is always hope that men 
who desire to do the right, will prevail—and that 


“There is always a far horizon for onward looking men.” 


World Peace 


“PATIENCE MUST BE OUR WATCHWORD” 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States, Democratic Candidate for Re-election 
Delivered at the American Legion Convention, Miami, Florida, October 18, 1948 


AM glad to be here today as a delegate from Missouri, 
I as a comrade in arms and as Commander in Chief 

of our armed forces. We Legionnaires have been meet- 
ing together for a long time. This makes the thirtieth year 
that the Legion has met to keep strong the ties that bind 
together men who fought together for their country. 





In those years the Legion has been serving our country in 
peace as well as in war. I am happy to see the younger men 
of World War II joining and strengthening our orgariiza- 
tion, which has never failed to be vigilant for the welfare 
and security of our country. 

I have looked forward to this opportunity of counseling 
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with you as veterans. Among our countrymen, you under- 
stand best of all the tragic meaning of war. You learned 
the hard way how to hate it. Today I want to share with 
you my views about the things that lie nearest our hearts 
—the peace and freedom of the world. 

As President of the United States it has been my duty to 
find the men to staff our efforts for security and peace. 

It has been my duty to initiate and approve the great 
proposals which have advanced both our security and the 
recovery of the free nations of the world. 

As your Chief Executive I know of the patriotic efforts of 
men of both parties to support these policies. 

The plain fact remains, however, that while the President 
of the United States can delegate authority, he has the 
responsibility, under the Constitution, for the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. 

In that capacity I want to stress something which I am 
sure every veteran and every real American will approve. 
So long as I am President of the United States there will 
be no chip on the shoulder of America. 

As I have said before, I would rather see the peace of the 
world preserved than be President of the United States. 

In recent months the trend of events has caused us deep 
concern. The great need today is for action to strengthen 
the United Nations in dealing with the disputes which now 
challenge its authority—action to create an improved atmos- 
phere for all future negotiations looking toward peace. 

Lately, in Europe and even here in the United States, 
there has been loose and irresponsible talk to the effect that 
the United States is deliberately following a course that 
leads to war. That is a wicked falsehood. 

We have taken, and will continue to take, a firm position 
where our rights are threatened. But our firmness should 
not be mistaken for a warlike spirit. The world has learned 
that it is weakness and appeasement which invite aggression. 
A firm position on reasonable grounds offers the best hope 
of peace, and we have been open to reason at every point. 


ConciLiATION, Not APPEASEMENT 


We recognize the principle of mutual conciliation as a 
basis for peaceful negotiations, but this is very different 
from appeasement. While we will always strive for peace, 
this country will never consent to any compromise of the 
principles of freedom and human rights. We will never 
be a party to the kind of compromise which the world sums 
up in the disgraced name of Munich. 

Our purpose, from the end of the war to the present, has 
never changed. It has been to create a political and eco- 
nomic framework in which a lasting peace may be con- 
structed. 

Lt me remind you how we have sought to carry out 
that purpose. In the past two years the United States has 
made three major moves of foreign policy in the European 
area. Each move has been tied in with the work of the 
United Nations. Each move has been designed to reduce 
the dangers of chaos and war. 

The first move was made in March, 1947, when we 
offered economic and military aid to Greece and Turkey, 
then threatened by Communist aggression. 

Three months later we began our second major move— 
the great program for European economic recovery. With 
American help under this plan sixteen European nations 
are making a joint effort, unprecedented in history, to over- 
come heavy economic losses suffered in war. 

A number of these countries have already increased their 
production and improved their financial stability. It is not 
too much to say that this plan holds the key to the eco- 
nomic future of Europe. 


West GERMANY PLAN 


Our third major move was the joint action of the United 
States, Great Britain and France in establishing a working, 
but by no means final, economic organization for the West- 
ern zones of Germany, under Allied military control. This 
step was undertaken to encourage the economic revival of 
Germany, under proper safeguards, so as to aid the recovery 
of all western Europe and promote stability. 

We have also been giving support and encouragement to 
the organization of the Western European Union. 

These moves in the field of foreign policy have had as 
their goal the peace of the world. Naturally, this country 
was at the same time protecting its own interests. No nation 
can afford to disregard self-interest. 

But I think it is fair to say that American policy has re- 
vealed an unusual degree of enlightenment. We have taken 
it as a first principle that our interest is bound up with the 
peace and economic recovery of the rest of the world. Ac- 
cordingly, we have worked for all three together—world 
peace, world economic recovery, and the welfare of our own 
nation. 

It is plain that world peace and economic recovery cannot 
be achieved in an atmosphere of political disorder and rev- 
olution. We have therefore felt it essential to help stabilize 
nations which welcomed our aid, and whose democratic 
traditions or aspirations invited our friendship. 


Po.ticy Nor Acainst Soviet UNION 


Our policy is not now and never has been directed 
against the Soviet Union. On the contrary, we recognize 
that the peace of the world depends on increasing under- 
standing and a better working relationship between the 
Soviet Union and the democratic nations. 

The problem which now confronts this country and the 
world reduces itself to one basic question: Can we so rec- 
oncile the interests of the Western Powers and the interests 
of the Soviet Union as to bring about enduring peace? 

Let me say here again, and as plainly as I can, that the 
Government of this country, like the American people as 
a whole, detests the thought of war. We are shocked by its 
brutality and sickened by its waste of life and wealth. And 
we know from experience that war creates many more prob- 
lems than it solves. We know that all the world, and espe- 
cially the continent of Europe, has nothing to gain from war 
and everything to lose. 

The horrors that modern war inflicts on innocent people 
are known to all Americans. The use of atomic weapons 
and bacteriological warfare, in particular, might unleash 
new forces of destruction which would spare no nation. 
We know all this. We know, too, that if war should come 
upon us again, the loss in life, the strain on our physical 
resources and even on our democratic institutions might be 
greater than we care to contemplate. 

The Government of the United States utterly rejects the 
concept of war as a means of solving international differences. 

However, I think we are realistic about the alternative 
to war. In international politics new and serious difficulties 
are continually arising. It will be a long while before the 
Great Powers constitute the friendly family of nations which 
is often described as “One World.” 

Our need is to work out with cool detachment a practical 
adjustment of our troubles with other nations as they may 
arise. That is the attitude in which we have been trying 
to find reasonable solutions of the critical problems which 
now confront us. 

Unfortunately, a dark fog of distrust has risen between 
the Soviet Union and the west, distorting and confusing 
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our relations. It is clear that little progress is likely to be 
made in settling disputes between the Western Powers and 
Soviet Russia, so long as there is so much distrust. 

If that distrust is to be dispelled there needs to be evi- 
dence of long-range peaceful purposes—evidence that will 
enable the world to shake off the fear of war, reduce the 
burden of armaments and concentrate on useful economic 
activities. 

In recently considering the sending of a special emissary 
to Moscow, my purpose was to ask Premier Stalin’s co- 
operation in dispelling the present poisonous atmosphere of 
distrust which now surrounds the negotiations between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union. My emissary was 
to convey the seriousness and sincerity of the people of the 
United States in their desire for peace. 

This proposal had no relation to existing negotiations 
within the scope of the United Nations or the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. Far from cutting across these negotia- 
tions, the purpose of this mission was to improve the atmos- 
phere in which they must take place and so help in produc- 
ing fruitful and peaceful results. 

At this time | want to make it clear that I have not de- 
parted one step from my determination to utilize every op- 
portunity to work for peace. Whenever an appropriate op- 
portunity arises I shall act to further the interests of peace 






within the framework of our relations with our allies and 
the work of the United Nations. 

I am working for peace, and I shall continue to work for 
peace. 

Both we and the Soviet Union have a fundamental job 
to do—the job of raising the living standards of our peoples. 

We must remember that many a serious crisis has in the 
past been resolved without war. We must remember that 
the struggle for existence among nations, as among indi- 
vidual men, goes on all the time and expresses itself in many 
ways other than war. We must remember that rivalry 
among nations is an old story. History shows that rival 
powers can exist peacefully in the world. 

Patience must be our watchword. 

When the destiny of all mankind is at stake we need to 
exercise all the patience we can muster. We should utilize 
every opportunity to strengthen the United Nations for 
the great undertakings which lie ahead. 

The people of the world are looking to their leaders to 
dispel the fog of distrust which now confuses the approach 
to peace. At the present moment I would only add that our 
nation has never failed to meet the great crises of its history 
with honor and devotion to its ideals. 

We shall spare no effort to achieve the peace on which 
the entire destiny of the human race may depend. 


Waging Peace in World 


OUR FREEDOM AND OUR LAND 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York, Republican Candidate for President of the United States 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 20, 1948 


CONSIDER it an honor to be the closing speaker at 
| this Forum, which was opened by one of the most dis- 

tinguished Americans of our time, Mr. Bernard Baruch. 
His message was an inspiring vision of the future in which 
miracles long dreamed of would come to pass by the use of 
atomic energy, and other miracles never dreamed of before 
would seem to be within the realm of probability. 

It was deeply gratifiying to me to observe the nice balance 
drawn by your first speaker between the hard necessity of 
guarding our atomic secrets for military purposes and the 
glowing prospects of the use of atomic power for a fuller, 
better life. We can all pray that we shall rapidly approach 
the time when this new giant which now helps to keep the 
peace of the world, will also be lifting burdens from the 
backs of men and in countless directions enriching the lives 
of human beings everywhere. 

Even when that time comes the conservation of our other 
physical resources will still be a matter of primary concern. 
With unlimited power at the disposal of man, we will still 
need water, minerals, lumber, food and fiber. Even when 
we have learned to convert the elements into basic foods, 
we shall still need products of the soil. 


Loss or Top Soi 


For these reasons the discussion at this Forum of our 
natural resources is particularly timely and I have read with 
interest the summaries of the discussions. In this vital field 
of conservation, it is a curious thing how men who seem to 
disagree so sharply can in reality all be substantially right. 
For one example, it is an alarming fact that we have been 
losing billions of tons of top soil a year. 

On this subject I speak with a good deal of personal in- 
terest. On my own farm, when I first went there, I had a 





ten-acre field of corn washed out by rains twice in one spring. 
To get one crop of corn we had to make three plantings. 
Similar conditions still exist all over the country, and this 
very year I have seen heartbreaking erosion in wheat fields, 
corn fields, and even in grasslands from Maine to Oregon. 

But there is a bright side to this picture, too. The field 
which some years ago was washed out twice in one spring 
on my own farm has now been contoured and in several suc- 
ceeding years there has not been a vestige of erosion. The 
practice of contour plowing, strip cropping and terracing is 
spreading so rapidly that I believe we can look forward to 
the day, not long hence, when these practices will be uni- 
versal. As I travel around the country I have seen the thrill- 
ing spectacle of good soil conservation practices from one 
end of the country to the other. I can report to you that the 
farmers of America are, in fact, now engaged in saving the 
soil of our country. And for that they are entitled to the 
warm thanks of the best fed nation in the world. 

We are doing more than that in this country of ours. 
We are already moving from soil saving to soil building. 
For some years the prophets of gloom have been forecasting 
that before long our soil would be so worn out that we 
would not be able to raise enough food for the needs of 
our expanding population. Against those gloomy forecasts 
the farmers of our country have within the past two years 
grown the largest crops in history. A sober appraisal in- 
dicates that this production can be immensely increased. 

Though we have lost soil by erosion and are still losing 
it, modern scientific developments have demonstrated that 
soil can be rebuilt faster than man ever believed until re- 
cently. It can be built to a point where it is infinitely more 
productive than when the first sod was turned. 

Nature has a wonderful way of keeping her house in 
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order. Her forces interplay and depend upon each other. 
When man unwisely interferes, she often strikes back with 
a vengeance. But when we work with nature she rewards 
us with ever-growing abundance. This is not just a job for 
government, Iederal, state or local. It is not just a job 
for the farmers or the conservationists. It is a job in which 
every American has a great interest. 


Neep ror BALANCE 


Too often in the past we have failed to realize how closely 
our resources are related to each other. Our forests serve 
to hold and slowly release water. Wholesale cutting of 
timber land has contributed to the tragedy of floods in the 
spring and to a shortage of water at later seasons. The 
same wholesale cutting of timber has destroyed fish and 
wildlife habitats. It has upset nature’s natural balance in a 
thousand directions. 

In all that we do the most important need is for balance. 
We need to conserve our timber resources. But obviously we 
cannot stop cutting timber for the immense lumber needs 
of our nation. By wise conservation practices and construc- 
tive tax policies, we can speed the increasing practice of 
selective cutting of timber, encourage sustained-yield pro- 
grams and develop increased numbers of tree farms. We 
can wage a better fight against the menace of fire, tree dis- 
eases and destructive pests. Against an unhappy history of 
reckless and imprudent use of forest resources it is possible 
to say that we can foresee before long the achievement of 
a new and fine balance in the production and growth of 
timber. 

The same balance can be achieved in the use of our range 
lands. Obviously, we cannot turn them back to the buffalo 
and the antelope. We need the immense production of sheep 
and beef cattle which contributes so heavily to feeding the 
nation. If government, ranchers, conservation experts and 
scientists work together and with the land its grasses can be 
improved and enriched, its water resources increased and it 
will serve the nation with an ever-increasing productive 
fertility. 

In short, it is important that we have the stimulus of those 
who view with alarm all practices which injure our natural 
resources. They ,make a very valuable contribution to an 
aroused and active public interest. It is equally important 
that we recognize the enormous contribution made by the 
people who do the practical day-to-day job of producing the 
food and fiber, the lumber and minerals for a nation of 140,- 
000,000 people. With an increasing degree of mutual un- 
derstanding, of good will and of give-and-take, we can save 
our soil and build it better, preserve our forests and make 
them greater. We can curb waste and begin to build again. 

Equally challenging is the problem of water. Throughout 
much of the country the water table has declined steadily 
and in some places seriously. 

In the West water is life itself. Millions of acres of land 
are just waiting for the magic touch of water to make them 
bloom with rich productivity. 

Through all history, water has meant life or death in the 
lives of nations. For lack of water, there is nothing but 
desert today in the area where the Garden of Eden is be- 
lieved to have flourished and where the entire Babylonian 
civilization once thrived. They have vanished into the winds 
of the desert. 


VALUE OF WATERWAYS 


Through all our conservation policies the value of our 
rivers and streams runs like a thread of liquid gold. The 
rivers of our country can and should be brought increasingly 
to serve the needs of the nation. With a constant regard 


for the role they play in the intricate pattern of nature, 
our rivers must be developed for reclamation, irrigation, 
power, navigation and flood control. 

Working again with nature as an unfailing ally and with 
a respect for the bounty with which she has blessed our land, 
we can preserve the things by which we live. Our freedom 
and our land—these are our most priceless heritage. For a 
brief moment in time we are their trustees. It is our solemn 
duty to preserve and strengthen them for the generations 
to come. 

It is equally our duty to preserve and strengthen them for 
the great purpose of keeping a strong, free America in a 
troubled world. I understand the discussions this evening 
were to be devoted to some of the problems of world peace. 
Nothing is so important in’that cause as a strong United 
States of America. 


Worip PEACE 


In these days, millions of men and women all over the 
world are praying that the strength of America will not 
fail. —Today’s despots are under no illusions about the value 
which free people place on freedom. They know that given 
a free choice no people anywhere will willingly submit to 
the icy tyranny of the total state. The enemies of human 
freedom in this world can in the end only achieve their 
purpose by brute force. All history shows that they will 
not be held in check by weakness. Peace will never be 
bought by appeasement. The peace of the world will only 
be secure when the forces on the side of peace are stronger 
than the forces on the side of evil. 

In the cause of peace and freedom, America is the decisive 
power in the world. We did not deliberately seek this de- 
cisive role. We have been reluctant to accept its immense 
responsibilities and assume its heavy burdens. But the bitter 
sacrifice of two world wars and the anxieties of a peace that 
is not peace have taught us once and for all that there can 
be no isolation for America. There can be no withdrawal 
from a world where freedom and tyranny are locked in a 
deadly struggle for survival. 

As a people we are resolved to accept the great world role 
which Providence has marked out for us. We are resolved 
to take our stand on the side of liberty and peace, to make 
our position unmistakably and irrevocably clear. 


ENp To DIssENSION 


We have not come to these decisions as Republicans or 
Democrats, but as Americans. War lays its tragedy on all 
of us. Peace is a blessing that we all share. Division and 
dissension are an invitation to the aggressor. We will put 
them behind us. The task of waging peace should be above 
partisanship. We must keep it above partisanship. America 
will stand before the world as one country and one people, 
believing deeply in the cause of peace. 

Our strength for peace is spiritual as well as material. 
We are armed with the sure knowledge that our cause is a 
just cause. Throughout history, cynical men have boasted 
that might makes right. We live by higher principles than 
that. Over the years, the United States has given to the 
world an unequalled demonstration of a great nation using 
its great power for great purposes. In the whole length of 
human history, there is no parallel for what our country 
has done. 

In America, the cause of human freedom, of justice and 
of peace has a mighty ally. For too long, we have taken 
count of our weaknesses and counsel of our fears. Let us now 
take inventory of our strength. Let us act decisively to 
arouse and strengthen and solidify the free world so that 
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the forces making for peace will be more powerful than the 
forces making for war. 

We can once again lead from strength and not from 
weakness. We can make it clear to all the world that 
America stands with the free peoples of Europe and of North 
and South America and elsewhere in the world, determined 
to uphold the cause of human freedom and able to back up 
its. determination. 

If we can unite our strength and draw together with all 


The Status 







the people who believe with us in peace with honor and 
justice, we can bring together such a great force that once 
again the cause of freedom will be a vital and expanding 
thing. We will again bring hope to millions all over the 
world. We will strengthen our purpose. We will strengthen 
our policies. We will reinforce our friends. 

We shall build a peace so strong and so unbreakable that 
we can move on to a better and happier life for every Amer- 
ican, a more secure and happier future for all our children. 


of Women 


“TO BE EQUAL DOES NOT MEAN TO BE IDENTICAL” 
By ELIZABETH MORRISSY, Professor of Economics, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


Delivered before the National Convention of the National Council of Catholic Women, 
New Orleans, La., September 12, 1948 


magazines of almost every variety to include in their 

table of contents of recent months articles on the status 
of women. Neither is it without meaning that shelf after 
shelf of an up-to-date library is filled with books on women— 
her role, her problems, her status. There must be excellent 
reason for this intense and newly awakened interest in the 
position of women in this troubled world today and her 
adjustment, or maladjustment, to the changed political, 
social, and economic world of which she finds herself a part. 
The persistence of this interest and the vigor of the criticisms 
bear witness to the prevailing confusion in our society as to 
women’s role—what it is and what it should be. Real con- 
cern is displayed over the problems that stem from this 
uncertainty. 

It has often been said that the freer women have become 
the more discontented they have become. American women 
are admittedly the freest and, if we are to believe our critics, 
the most discontented. Any discussion that arises from 
questions concerning the uncertainty of woman’s role is not 
simple. Many aspects of this question will be discussed at 
other meetings of this Convention. Here we will only under- 
take to highlight some of the major political and economic 
issues involved with some facts regarding the serious reper- 
cussions on women in general and Catholic women in 
particular. 

That the confusion is widespread even among women 
themselves is nowhere better shown than in the ever-present 
controversy over the “equal rights’ amendment or as some 
prefer to call it the “unequal rights” amendment. This argu- 
ment touches every phase of the question, economic and 
social as well as political. The division between various 
groups of women is sharp and well-defined. No general 
agreement exists as to what is meant by equal rights, as we 
recall that “nothing is more unequal than to treat unequals 
equal.” 

On the one side the National Women’s Party has been 
loud in demanding equal rights for the past 25 years. An- 
nually since 1923 they have caused to be introduced a con- 
stitutional amendment that would guarantee “that equality 
under the law shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any state on account of sex.” This organization 
represents a relatively small group of well-to-do women who 
are carrying on the crusade for equal rights begun a century 
ago in the thinking of the feminist movement. They protest 
the unjust property laws that discriminate against women, 
especially married women; they are indignant that many 


[: isn’t mere chance that has caused editors of leading 





legal discriminations still exist against women; they list 
some thousand or more laws still on the statute book of the 
various states that infringe upon their rights. ‘They are un- 
willing to bide their time while these laws (plainly unjust 
laws in many cases) are removed one by one through action 
of state legislatures. To gain what they believe to be 
“equality before the law” they are willing to jeopardize the 
many protective laws that have grown up through the years 
to protect the women engaged in industry outside the home. 
This type of law is, for the most part, an acknowledgment 
that men and women are different, that biologically women 
need different laws than men, hence the so-called protective 
laws that limit hours of work, restrict hazardous occupa- 
tions, provide rest periods and such. These laws, while de- 
signed to protect women, have also consideration for the 
welfare of the race whose health depends upon the health 
of the women. The National Women’s Party is far more 
concerned with discriminations against women in the pro- 
fessions and regulations of property rights of married 
women. Several women’s organizations give support to this 
group, many of them of the type that represent professional 
groups who feel keenly their position in their competition 
with men. Many of the barriers they meet with are of 
custom and tradition and cannot be removed by law. The 
amendment they have sponsored has had favorable consid- 
eration from both major parties. 

A very large number of women oppose this amendment 
but for many years they seemed to fight a losing fight. 
Finally it was learned that it is better to be for something 
than to be against something. Now at long last a positive 
approach has been undertaken by the representatives of the 
many groups who oppose the so-called equal rights amend- 
ment. 

Representatives of these larger groups who have the wel- 
fare of women as a whole at heart, rather than any personal 
gain, have banded together to ask the passage of a joint 
resolution that is planned to secure the many advantages 
promised by the amendment but would at the same time 
avoid the endless legal complications that would necessarily 
arise if all protective legislation were to be brushed aside 
at the stroke. These groups are socially minded groups such 
as the League of Women Voters, the American Association 
of University Women, the Y.W.C.A., National Women’s 
Trade Union League groups, National Council of Jewish 
Women and your own National Council of Catholic 
Women. It is admitted that many discriminatory laws 


should be abolished but it is contended this will be done 
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best state by state. They are realistic in their approach in 
that they do admit there is a difference between men and 
women and hence the need for protective laws. The resolu- 
tion asked would read “no discrimination based on sex ex- 
cept those differences in physical structure, biological and 
social function and similar reasonable justifications in fact.” 
‘The resolution provides for a study of the many discrimina- 
tions and makes recommendations to bring federal laws in 
line, with further recommendations to the state. It is your 
privilege to express yourself to your representative as to 
your wish in regard to the equal right question. 

The resolution (suggested instead of an amendment as 
being more quickly operative) certainly offers a reasonable 
approach to this hotly disputed question. It is a frank recog- 
nition of the basic fact that although men and women are 
equal in their personal dignity they are nevertheless different. 
‘To be equal does not mean to be identical. It follows, as 
does the teaching of the Church, that men and women can- 
not maintain and perfect this equal dignity unless by re- 
specting the characteristic qualities which nature has given 
each, physical and spiritual qualities so different that only 
deliberate blindness can ignore them. 

We might well suggest that much of the unrest and 
frustration that is so evident to-day is definitely a failure 
to recognize fundamental differences. The two sexes by 
their very qualities that distinguish them are mutually com- 
plementary. Competition between the sexes with failure to 
allow for differences must inevitably give rise to many prob- 
lems. Naturally men are not going to welcome women into 
fields that have been theirs by long custom—whether po- 
litical or economic, nor can a law make the welcome more 
cordial. 

Let us turn now to some of the problems that arise from 
woman’s entrance into the economic field today as distinct 
from her part in the field in previous periods. ‘The most 
basic fact is that 17,000,000 women are gainfully employed 
and that figure represents exactly 28% of the total labor 
picture. “hese are the correct figures two and one-half years 
after the war had ended. The number employed during the 
war economy was, of course, much larger. We have in the 
labor market today 3,000,000 more women than in 1940. 
Not alone are those figures startling but a breakdown into 
age groups is even more revealing of the changed economy. 
It has been customary among those least informed to assume 
that women worked for a few years on their way from the 
classroom to the altar. That picture has no basis in fact 
today. ‘loday more than half the women employed are over 
35 (and admit it). Even if we check the figures on with- 
drawals since the war, we find it is the older ones still left 
in the field. 

‘The first reaction to those figures may be a feeling of how 
strongly women have entered into competition with men in 
the economic field. This is only partly true. A second study 
will reveal the fact that largely due to economic changes 
women have for the most part simply followed their custom- 
ary work as it moved from the home to the factory and the 
shop. Women, you know, have always worked. Women 
have always from primitive times played the major role in 
the preparation of the food and clothing for the household. 
One need go back no further than our grandmothers’ time 
to find the major part of consumer needs produced in the 
home—the preparation of food, including the canning, pre- 
serving, drying and salting; the making of the clothing, in- 
cluding as well as sewing and knitting, even the spinning 
and weaving and carding. Yes, the preparation of food and 
clothing have always been women’s work. It is the economic 
pattern that has changed. Under our present economy of 
large scale industry and mass production with machine op- 





eration all but the final preparation takes place in the factory 
with women still doing the work, though now on the as- 
sembly line or at the spindles. The women have followed 
their customary occupation as it moved from the home to 
the factory and then took on many new jobs, really by- 
products of this change in the economy such as bookkeeping, 
stenography and clerical work. 

If time permitted fuller discussion, we would find in a 
study of women’s occupations today a very clear picture of 
basic changes in our economic life. Suffice to say that when 
the English woman economist of a century ago, Harriet 
Martineau, visited this country she reported seven occupa- 
tions in which women were found outside the home. They 
were, as you might guess, teacher, seamstress, tailoress, mil- 
liner, dressmaker, household servant and factory worker. 
Most of them you see are largely connected with prepara- 
tion of food and clothing. Today the last census reports 
that there are only nine occupations out of the 451 listed in 
which no women are found. It is still true, however, that 
three-fourths of the women employed are in twenty-three 
occupations commonly called “‘woman’s work.” In the pro- 
fessions where women have had to struggle for entrance and 
recognition they represent less than 5% of the total. 

If then it is true as the facts seem to show that most 
women are doing much the same work as they have always 
done, that is preparation of food and clothing, except that 
now it is done in the factory by a machine instead of at 
home by hand, why is there such a serious problem of ad- 
justment? When millions of women did these tasks, eithe1 
in their own home or their father’s, whether married or 
single, there was little argument over the status of women 
and the literature of the day idealized her. Her contribu- 
tion to the family was real and satisfying; her chance to find 
means of self-expression in work that was at least partly 
creative was rewarding. She was not in competition with 
the men of her household but was cooperating with them 
in many lines of work. 

Perhaps you question that there is much of the creative in 
the simple household tasks but certainly the earlier house- 
hold with its many and varied occupations offered a more 
satisfying outlet as far as the work itself was concerned 
than the modern assembly line. Today it would be a bit 
difficult, as well as disastrous, to display any creative skill 
in pasting the labels of soup cans or fastening tins to shoe 
strings ! 

Today with our national economic picture what it is, it 
is taken for granted in most localities that a girl can pro- 
vide more by her labor working for pay outside the home 
than in any other way. This is certainly true in urban areas. 
Not only does the average unmarried woman prefer eco- 
nomic independence but her father or brother or whoever 
may be the wage earner usually prefers that she make her 
contribution by working outside the household. This is true 
in most sections of the country. Indeed the modern system 
of working for wages as found in industry today would ill 
provide enough for the support of unmarried daughters in 
the average household where nearly everything, including 
food and clothing, is purchased for a cash return. Ordinary 
family living and budgets prepared by the experts assume 
more than one wage earner in the family and the extra one 
is more often than not an unmarried daughter. Only by 
more than one wage earner in a working man’s family can 
decent standards be maintained in many cases. 

It is still true in rural and semi-rural communities where 
more production takes place in the home that there is not 
the same urge for gainful employment outside the home. In 
those sections women working in the home are an economic 
asset. In certain sections there is still found opposition to 
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women of the family working outside the home. It is a 
matter of pride or else the father’s income is sufficient to 
meet the needs even in current high costs. However, with 
cash purchases more and more in order for everything we 
eat and wear and use it has more and more become the ac- 
cepted thing for unmarried women to work at gainful em- 
ployment. Even when it is not an economic necessity a 
modern girl may prefer employment. 

It is no mystery why most single women work. We work 
for exactly the same reasons that single men work. We 
work that we may live and in many cases aid in the support 
of other members of the family. (Figures show that the 
unmarried daughter is much more apt to help with family 
expenses than the unmarried son.) That millions work out- 
side the home is merely proof of our shift to a market 
economy where production has been moved to the factory. 

There are other large groups of women, not single, who 
work. They include widows, and divorced and separated 
women. Of the number included in these categories only 
two-fifths are found in the labor market. This group repre- 
sents, of course, a much older group of women, only +% 
are under 25 and 33% are over 65. However, if we com- 
pare like age groups we find they are working for much 
the same reason that single women work—to support them- 
selves and their dependents. 

So often when a discussion turns on the question of “why 
women work” it is the married woman who works that has 
occasioned the argument. In reality there are only about 
4,000,000 married women working out of a total of 28,- 
000,000. By working, of course, I refer to “gainful em- 
ployment.” In all too many cases the married woman who 
works is, like her unmarried sisier, working from economic 
need, not just for the proverbial fur coat or luxury items 
that are so often referred to as her sole reason for working. 
I doubt very much that many married women who work in 
factory or shop are using that as a means of self-expression. 
Too often, too, she is handicapped in her job opportunity 
by her lack of continuity in the labor field. She may have 
been out of the labor market for years and is frequently 
obliged to take less satisfying positions. This causes need 
for many adjustments especially if she has been a highly 
paid or skilled worker before her marriage. 

As we live more and more in cities, in apartment house 
dwellings, it is true that fewer and fewer material satisfac- 
tions can be had without money. Less work, too, is required 
to keep an average home, the modern labor saving devices— 
pressure cookers, frozen foods to say nothing of the ever 
present but less prominent can-opener, all combine to sim- 
plify home tasks. Hours of leisure are left in which many 
women seek work to eke out a too scanty family income. 
This new economic picture depicts a very real need for 
part-time work. Industry might well take stock of this and 
rearrange their employment to include part-time work or 
two women dividing the usual eight-hour day between them. 
This would do much to aid those who have time for work 
yet need some time at home. Many women whose children 
are well grown or who have no children would welcome a 
part-time job. Industry could make this adjustment. 

Even though we grant that many women prefer to work 
even without economic necessity, yet the fact remains that 
the largest number in all classifications work to support 
themselves or aid in supporting a family. Pius XI spoke 
with feeling in regard to the question of wages and married 
women working, when the wage of the husband was in- 
sufficient. He said: 


“The wages paid the working man must be sufficient 
for the support of himself and his family. It is right 
indeed that the rest of the family contribute according to 






their power towards the common maintenance as in rural 
families or the families of many artisans or small shop 
keepers. But it is wrong to abuse the tender years of chil- 
dren and the weakness of women. Mothers above all will 
devote their work to the home and the things connected 
with it; intolerable and to be opposed with all our 
strength is the abuse whereby mothers of families, because 
of insufficiency of the father’s wage are forced to work 
outside the home to the neglect of their own proper cares 
and duties, particularly the education of children. 

“Every effort must be made, therefore, that fathers re- 
ceive a wage sufficient to meet ordinary needs. If in the 
present, state of society it is not always feasible social 
justice demands that reforms be introduced without delay 
which will guarantee every adult working man just such 
a wage.” 

When you happen to be a listener in an argument as to why 
married women work suggest the making out of a family 
budget using current cost-of-living prices and a 40 cent 
minimum wage or even twice that. It will give you an un- 
answerable argument as to why many married women work. 

Some authors refer to the “push and the pull” that have 
to do with woman’s entrance into the labor market. By 
the “push” is, of course, meant the economic necessity we 
have referred to as well as the extra time on their hands due 
to the modern way of city living, commercial laundries, 
electrical equipment, prepared foods and such. By the 
“pull” is meant that lure of gainful employment, the attrac- 
tive positions (some of them are!) high salaries in many 
cases, the urge to return to an occupation of pre-marital 
days, perhaps a desire to be back with “the crowd” and the 
excitement of being part of the business rush. This pull is 
especially strong for young married women who find them- 
selves alone or with small children soon after leaving the 
office or store. Whether it is a pull or a push that brings 
women into the labor market it is a fact that 17,000,000 
of them are there. They are frequently in competition with 
men for jobs. They are preferred in some industries. They 
work for less pay in some types of work and this in spite of 
years of agitation for equal pay for equal work. Pius XII 
again and again urges the equal pay for equal work idea. 
Even now with practically full employment, there is tension 
in the fight for jobs. Now the problems are minor compared 
to what they will be if a depression or even a recession comes 
with long lines of unemployed, both men and women 
desperate for work. 

Let us turn now to another large group of women who 
are not gainfully employed. They must be considered in 
this question of the status of women. Do they, too, have 
problems other than the day-by-day questions of the family ? 
Indeed in many ways their problems in a modern urbanized 
world such as our own are more serious even though quite 
different, than those of the working women. A very large 
number of these women, childless or with families well 
grown, their time not fully occupied with the management 
of a modern household, find themselves without enough to 
keep their minds active or interested. The intense unrest 
and sense of frustration is as marked in this group as in 
any other. Their discontent, the lack of what we might call 
serenity arises in no small measure from the changed emo- 
tional and social life due to our changed economy. In a 
simpler life such as our grandmothers knew there were 
many real satisfactions to be found in the home as a produc- 
ing unit of society. The work was harder but more inter- 
esting. ‘There was a sense of partnership, a working 
together of the family that is hard to duplicate today, even 
in a rural community and quite impossible under urban con- 
ditions. As the machine took over the major part of pro- 
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duction the part that was left to the home was simple and 
offered slight challenge to a good mind and little sense of 
satisfaction in the accomplishment. With modern gadgets 
it is possible to care for a home in a few hours where it 
formerly took days and as a result many women find them- 
selves with time on their hands and no satisfying or creative 
work at hand. The result has been in too many cases mental 
and emotional illness. ‘These are increasing steadily. Wom- 
en have become more frequently alcoholic, in some cases, 
no doubt, it is used as an escape. It is increasing to an 
alarming extent as any survey will show. The psychiatrist 
will give figures to show the increase of neurotic women 
found among both the employed and unemployed—in the 
one case a sense of futility and in the other perhaps too 
much time for real or imaginary illness. 

Women’s rewards as wife and mother are frequently in- 
tangible. The very real satisfactions this state of life offers 
has been undervalued in our very highly materialistic society. 
She is frequently made to feel her work is trivial. We know 
better, and surely there is little excuse for a Catholic woman 
to join this long procession of dissatisfied women who look 
enviously at their sister-women busy and active with too 
many things. They need to remind themselves of the high 
honor of their work in human relationships. It is in that 
ficld we feel a dire need. 

It is too true that women measure their work and achieve- 
ments against the standards of men. ‘They have let them- 
selves be convinced that their work is inferior. Many, too, 
have taken to imitating men. Women are not like men bio- 
logically or emotionally, yet, especially as they have gone 
into the business world they have taken men as their model. 
‘They feel complimented to be likened to a man. Some even 
dress like men—yes swear like men and drink like men, yet 
at best they are a poor imitation. That sort of conduct has 
not brought that millenium of happiness that was promised 
when women threw off the customary restraints whether 
legal or social. No one can be really happy to be merely an 
imitation. The greatest happiness comes from expressing 
that which is best in oneself. Certainly that which is best 
in the average woman is not the urge to imitate a man. A 
quiet conviction of the really worthwhileness of her place 
as wife and mother would do more to restore her poise and 
serenity than a hundred laws put on or removed from the 
statute books. 

Marriage has always been the supreme province of wom- 
en. In marriage and in motherhood she has found her 
best expression through the ages. Her cooperation with 
other members of the family in a happy home life has been 
her most satisfying outlet. Today, however, statistics show 
all too clearly that men and women are not getting along 
too well together. Certainly broken homes and divorce sta- 
tistics bear silent testimony to that fact. Self-expressions, 
excessive individualism, have brought on the conflict not 
alone between man and woman but even within the woman 
herself. In her confusion of the terms equal and identical 
she has failed to find her highest satisfactions in being a 
woman and has striven far too earnestly to take on the 
characteristics of a man. 

Many women have failed miserably even in their own 
field of raising children, happy, well adjusted children with 
the security of home life that is their due. The army’s re- 
jection of 3,000,000 badly-adjusted, emotionally-immature, 
young men and boys was an indication of failure somewhere. 
Many authorities laid it very frankly at the door of the 
modern mother. The home environment had been such that 
these boys lacked the emotional maturity to adjust to army 
life and army discipline. Statistics and case histories prove 
these points beyond question. Is it that in attempting to be 
both man and woman she has failed in both? 





Surely you have read some of the many articles that take 
the modern woman apart. They mostly display strong feel- 
ings of criticism, suspicion and cynicism, some even of hate. 
This attitude toward women was not formerly commonly 
directed against women. Advertisements, so-called jokes, 
cartoons, popular songs, as well as the more serious articles 
bear evidence to the fact that the status of women, at least 
in the public eye, is not what we would like to see. The 
disintegration of the family is a natural consequence. It 
behooves us to take stock to see in what way we have 
brought about this criticism and attitude toward the sex. 
Many varieties of women’s magazines flood the country 
with advice or forms of escape—movies, soap operas, radio 
programs all seem to vie in offering a form of escape from 
reality that is anything but satisfying. Fashions change with 
startling rapidity but “the new look” doesn’t seem to have 
brought any more real happiness than the old striving for a 
“boyish form” or the aping of man’s wearing apparel. It is 
something more vital that is needed; helpful as a new dress 
or hat is to a woman’s morale it is not enough to satisfy for 
long. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I do not mean to belittle the 
fine array of accomplishments of women, excellent in many 
fields. Nor do I forget the millions of happy, well-adjusted 
women who go the even tenor of their way, serene in the 
consciousness of a work well done. Naturally though when 
we are talking of the status of women as a group those who 
offer the real problem as usual get the attention. It is as 
though modern living had in a some way violated woman's 
integrity. It isn’t a pleasant picture I have drawn, yet I 
believe it is a true picture if we accept the findings of the 
psychiatrist, the sociologist and the men of religion. 

What is the answer: Is it to be found in a return to the 
age old slogan that “woman’s place is the home.” I do not 
think so. That cannot be the answer for the millions of 
self-supporting women who have only themselves on whom 
to depend. That cannot be the answer for the many widows 
and divorced women upon whose work depends the very 
possibility of a home. It surely is not the answer to the 
many married women who have had to take gainful em- 
ployment to piece out a too small wage of a husband. | 
do not believe it is even the answer to the many millions of 
women, wives and mothers, who have no need of gainful 
occupation from the economic viewpoint. All too frequently 
if they take that slogan to heart they will be the only ones 
at home. That slogan had a real meaning when so much of 
the work, the education and the recreation took place at 
home under the supervision of the women of the family. 

Without questioning the basic truth in that slogan, may 
I be permitted a rewording to say ‘“Woman’s interest is 
the home” rather than “woman’s place is the home.” Let 
me explain why I change it. Today it is the disintegration 
of the home and family that worries us all, not only Cath- 
olics but many other groups. However, the mere remaining 
at home is not the answer. A mother may be at home while 


her children are at questionable places of amusement and 


entertainment; she may be at home while her husband labors 
for a pittance under conditions that could be remedied by 
proper laws; she may be at home while her family is threat- 
ened and menaced by slum areas, disease breeding; she may 
be at home even though her neighborhood school may need 
a drastic overhauling. Yes, she may be at home—too many 
are—when in the real interest of her home and her family 
she should be out working for slum clearance projects, de- 
cent housing programs, fair wages, broadened educational 
facilities and an endless array of reforms that must come if 
homes and families are to be saved from disintegration. To 
be at home completely indifferent to the crying needs about 
her, that indirectly will affect her own home if not directly, 
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at home perhaps lost in a soap opera or a who-done-it or a 
bridge game (and I have no quarrel with any of them in 
moderation) is not the answer. 

Lest you may think I am heretical in daring to question 
this much quoted but ourmoded slogan, let me hasten to 
defend my position by saying that the Holy Father has 
long since laid it aside as not pertinent to a modern world. 
I shall give you his very words lest you may think | misin- 
terpret. Surely no one knows better than he the sorry plight 
the world is in today. No one knows better than he the 
threat that the modern way of life is to home and family. 
In his talk of October, ’45 he says:* 


“ . . Thus it is that a woman who is a real woman can 
see all the problems of life only in the perspective of the 
family. That is why the delicate sense of her dignity 
puts her on guard any time that a social or political order 
threatens to prejudice her mission as a mother or the 
good of the family. 

“Such is the social and political situation today. Your 
day is here, Catholic women and girls. Public life needs 
you. Your-destiny is at stake.” 


Further on in the same address he says in even stronger 
words: 


“The fate of the family, the fate of human relations 
are at stake. They are in your hands. Every woman has 
then, mark it well, the obligation, the strict obligation in 
conscience not to absent herself but to go into action in 
manner and way suitable to the condition of each so as 
to oppose those doctrines which undermine its founda- 
tions, so as to prepare, organize and achieve its restora- 
tion.” 

Two years later in his address to the Congress of the 
International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues (of 
which you will hear more at a later meeting) he makes a 
very strong statement condemning false spirituality that 
maintains that the Church should deal only with dogma 
and the sacraments—He says: 

“. « be present everywhere for the faith, for Christ, in 
every way and to the utmost possible limit, wherever vital 
interests are at stake, wherever laws bearing on the wor- 
ship of God, marriage, the family, the school, the social 
order are proposed or discussed. Be there on guard and 
in action whenever through education the soul of the 
people is being forged.” 

He further adds “Unfortunately too often in such crises 
Catholic Organizations are conspicuous only by their 
absence.” 

Surely those stirring words from our highest spiritual 
Father cannot possibly mean that our place is in the home 
when that very home is threatened because of our inaction. 
Could it be that we have heard too often that woman’s 
place is in the home and are not yet aware that to protect that 
very home and all it means we have to fight far afield. 
Surely we must quicken our realization that the best guar- 
antee of peace and happiness within the home is to take an 
active part in correcting the confusion and darkness without. 
Your community is your job if you want your home and 
your family to be reasonably secure. So interwoven are our 
activities, so complex is our way of life that community 
participation is a must for every intelligent woman. This 
may of necessity take her far from her four walls, but she 
is still keeping home and family as her primary interest. 
Yes, indeed, Catholic women and girls, your day is here. 
Public life needs you. It is the Holy Father who speaks 
those words, not I. 

Catholic women know full well the coordination and 
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cooperation that is needed to create a happy family life. 
They know the give and take that goes with it. They know, 
too, that the best fulfillment comes from the recognition of 
the characteristic qualities nature has given each sex. They 
know “that in their personal dignity as children of God a 
man and woman are absolutely equal as they are in the last 
end of human life which is life everlasting.” Their very 
differences are mutually complimentary. Their best fulfill- 
ment does not consist in excessive individualism or in striv- 
ing to imitate, but in cooperation and in being one’s true 
self. 


These truths taught through the years by the Church give 
reason enough why Catholic women should have—and I 
am not saying she always does have—a very sane definite 
picture of her life’s work and her position as a woman. We 
must admit as did the Holy Father in his talk that all too 
many Catholic women follow false modern doctrines and 
are led by the materialistic teachings of the day, just as we 
know that all too many Catholic men have followed too 
long the materialistic philosophy and the secularized version 
of life even while giving lip service to the tenets of the 


Faith. 


In urging political and social activity upon Catholic 
women the Holy Father is not unmindful of the fact that 
some have more time for such work than others. He calls 
for the cooperation of one group especially, (though not to 
the exclusion of others), this group is the unmarried women. 
1 am sure you will enjoy with me (at least some of you) 
his delicate touch in describing those of us who are so 
often ruthlessly called old-maids, spinsters, bachelor girls 
and such. He speaks more gently—I quote 


those on whom unavoidable circumstances be- 
stowed a mysterious vocation, whom events destined to 
a solitude that was not in their thoughts or desires and 
which seemed to condemn them to a selfishly futile and 
aimless life. Today on the contrary, their mission is un- 
folded—multifarious, militant, calling for all their energies 
and of such nature that few others held down by cares of 
family and education of children—have equal opportuni- 
ties of fulfilling.” 


Time forbids a too detailed report of the Holy Father’s 
directive for Catholic women. He does urge them beyond 
the confines of parochial activity. He urges not only study 
and expounding of principles but direct participation in 
social and political activity. He high-lights the particular 
contribution woman can make because she is a woman and, 
therefore, particularly sensitive to dangers that threaten the 
home. He states definitely. I quote “The electoral ballot 
in the hands of the Catholic woman is an important means 
toward the fulfillment of her strict duty in conscience, 
especially at the present time.” 

To the women gathered here in the national convention 
of the National Council of Catholic Women the question 
of the Status of Women is of such importance that it has 
been selected as the main theme of the convention. The 
brief survey I have attempted is merely an introduction to 
some of the many phases you will hear discussed at length 
in later meetings. As thinking women you will be inter- 
ested in every one of the problems that force their attention 
upon us today. 

All tne evidence seems to point to the fact that in recent 
years we have been so insistent upon our rights that we 
have failed to give equal importance to our duties and 
obligations—that is a common American failing not con- 
fined to women. We have as a group been so concerned 
with “getting” that we have fallen down in the “giving” 
in which I believe woman finds her greatest happiness. The 
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social duty of woman is motherhood. This may be taken in 
the strict sense of actual motherhood or in the more spiritual 
but no less real sense. It can and does reach high perfection 
in many who have been denied the privilege of actual 
motherhood. ‘The whole Mystical Body of Christ needs the 
ministrations that we connect in our minds with mother- 
hood. The hungry, the homeless, the sick, the aged, the 
displaced persons, the disconsolate cry out for the care that 
a motherly instinct gives. Humanity bound together in a 
mystical union pleads for the services that a Divine plan 
has fitted a woman to vive. By that giving she can attain 
the two-fold purpose of her existence, her own moral per- 
fection and her service to humanity. It may well be that 
in our modern day this service will take its best form in 
giving of ourselves in working for better legislation for the 
protection of those who need it—those whom Pius XI refers 
to so often as “those least able to help themselves.” It may 


well be that in giving of ourselves in the study of modern 
problems and working for their solution we are doing more 
than we might do by direct aid. 

In our fight for freedom of one kind and another let us 
free ourselves first from ignorance and prejudice and indif- 
ference. Let us give of our time and best effort to an under- 
standing of the current questions of the day, especially those 
in which women have a particular interest as guardians of 
the home and family. Then after making ourselves aware 
of the facts of the problems let us again spend ourselves 
both as to time and effort to put into action the truths we 
have discovered. Alert and well informed with a lively 
and supernatural faith, a firm and living faith let us as the 
Holy Father asks “be present everywhere for the faith, for 
Christ, in every way and the the utmost possible limit—.” 

“Your day is here, Catholic women and girls. Public 
life needs you. Your destiny is at stake.” 


The Surrender to Inflation 


THE PROPER COURSE TO FOLLOW 
By DR. WALTER E. SPAHR, Professor of Economics, New York University, 


and Executive Vice President, Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 


Delivered before the 298th Regular Meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., September 23, 1948 


R. JOSEPH H. SCHUMPETER of Harvard 
University has said that in the United States today 
“inflation runs on by common consent.” In his arti- 

cle, “There is Still Time to Stop Inflation,” in the “Na- 
tion’s Business” for June, Professor Schumpeter, who was 
Austrian Minister of Finance in 1919-1920 and is now 
President of the American Economic Association, pointed 
out that he had been a close observer of the inflations that 
ran their courses in and after World War I in Austria, 
France, Germany, and Italy, and stated that, although all 
of them could have been stopped within a year or two, “they 
were not stopped because the people who counted politically 
did not want to stop them.” 

He then went on to say: 


“It is common knowledge that something of this kind is 
now going on in America. Our inflation problem is serious 
only because neither politicians nor the politically important 
interests take it seriously. In itself it is relatively easy to 
solve... (but) all really effective measures are unpopular. 

“Any cure will inevitably produce what is more unpopu- 
lar still, a temporary depression, because, so soon as inflation 
ceases, there will be readjustments in prices and production 
that will mean losses and unemployment, though neither 
need be serious. Everyone feels that and is afraid of it, espe- 
cially in an election year. So inflation runs on by common 
consent.” 


Witt We Continue Tus Drirr? 


The important question is whether we will continue this 
drift or whether we will arrest it. 

It appears unprofitable at this stage of events, though it 
doubtless could be made interesting, to describe what forces, 
governmental policies, and people have done most to bring 
about our present high prices and depreciated currency, 
what the various manifestations of this economic disease 
are, and who have been consistently correct in foreseeing 
these events and in issuing warnings that the course being 


pursued would lead us to our present difficulties, and, if not 
ended, should lead to still greater problems. 

If the present voluntary surrender by the government 
and the enforced surrender of the people of the United 
States to high, and perhaps to higher, prices is to be brought 
to an end by the application of the best remedies thus far 
known, two facts must be established: (1) Who could stop 
the present drift into possible severe economic reaction, and 
(2) What are the proper steps to be taken in so far as 
present knowledge provides guidance? 


Wuo Cou.tp Stop Our Drirr WitH THE CuRRENT? 


Dr. Schumpeter has correctly placed the chief responsi- 
bility for our high prices on the people who count politically. 
It is also the politically important people, and they alone, 
who can end our lethargic drift. There is practically noth- 
ing significant that private enterprisers can do to combat 
high or rising prices generated by forces over which they 
have no direct or immediate control. What they do, and 
must attempt to do, is to respond to, and to protect them- 
selves against, those forces as best they can. 


Tue Proper Course to Fottow 


(1) One of the most fundamental steps that should be 
taken is the adoption of an honest monetary system. One 
does not find an honest money in an irredeemable paper 
currency and in a type of reserve structure in our central 
banking system in which the reserves cannot be paid out 
domestically. 

Promises to pay are good and honorable only when redeem- 
able, and redeemed, in things having intrinsic or objective 
value, such as gold and silver. These metals represent stored 
labor, they are relatively scarce and have many uses, the 
demand for them is persistent and worldwide. Promises to 
pay are merely matters of penmanship or the printing press, 
and their value tends, in the end, to be determined by their 
redeemability in metallic moneys which do not involve 
promises to pay but are themselves the embodiments of value. 
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Today, all our paper money, except silver certificates, is 
irredeemable. All our bank deposits are redeemable only 
in irredeemable paper money except in so far as silver and 
minor coin are employed. This is also true of the reserves 
of member banks of the Federal Reserve System. None of 
the reserves of the Federal Reserve banks can be paid out 
domestically. 

Our Federal Reserve banks issue notes which they do 
not redeem, do not intend to redeem, and, under our laws, 
cannot redeem. 

Aside from silver certificates, all paper money issued by 
our Treasury is irredeemable. 

There is apparently no valid ground on which one may 
justify as an honest procedure the issuance of promises to 
pay which are irredeemable. 

Similarly, there appears to be no valid defense for a re- 
serve structure in a banking system in which the reserves 
cannot be paid out domestically or be used to redeem the 
promises against which these reserves are said to be held. It 
is paradoxical to describe as a reserve something that can- 
not be used. 

Since the people of the United States have been unable to 
redeem their paper money and to draw down the reserves 
of gold in the Treasury and Federal Reserve banks, both 
institutions have been able to issue and to keep in circula- 
tion a much greater volume of promises to pay than would 
have been possible had they been redeemable. The banking 
system has been able to monetize a much greater portion of 
the Federal debt by the creation of deposits against it than 
otherwise would have been possible. 

One result has been a pronounced depreciation in the 
value of our currency in terms of goods and services despite 
our great productive activity. 

A return to an honest money system should have bene- 
ficial effects in arresting the depreciation of our currency. 

The factor of increased confidence in our currency should 
serve to encourage production and to keep demands for re- 
demption to a relatively low level. 

But irrespective of what the demands for redemption 
might be, there cannot be valid arguments for not provid- 
ing the people of the United States with an honest money 
and bank reserve system. Heavy demands for redemption 
are merely evidence that the people believe something is 
wrong with the promises of the banks or government. Such 
demands do not reveal a defect in a gold standard system; 
they are, rather, proof of its superior quality. If credit is 
properly managed, the gold standard functions well. But 
it is a taskmaster that compels men to keep their promises 
to pay within the limits of redeemability, even under highly 
adverse conditions. 

We should take careful note of the fact that our govern- 
ment has granted to the Treasury and Reserve banks au- 
thority to issue promises to pay and at the same time has 
freed them from responsibility for redeeming their promises. 
This is a case of granting special privilege without exacting 
a corresponding and appropriate responsibility. Privilege 
without a corresponding responsibility apparently has no 
justification and does not conform to the best traditions of 
the people of the United States. 

In the light of our experience as a nation, our gold stocks 
are more than adequate to permit resumption of gold re- 
demption. The ratio between our gold and our paper money 
(omitting silver certificates) and deposits in Federal Re- 
serve banks and all commercial and savings banks and trust 
companies was over 13 per cent as of June 30, 1948. This 
compares with an average of less than 8 per cent for the 
years 1915-1932, inclusive. 







If the United States is ever to restore redemption of 
promises to pay, and thus return to standards of integrity 
in respect to the fulfillment of promises, now is a most ‘favor- 
able time in which to effect this much needed reform. The 
most favorable time was in 1940 when the ratio of gold to 
money and deposits was 25 per cent. 

In addition to restoration of a proper standard of integ- 
rity, such reform wou'd end the discrimination against our 
people in favor of foreigners in the exercise of claims against 
our gold. 

It should be an important factor in providing confidence 
in the future of our country because of the greater reliability 
of our medium of exchange. 

It should invite the making of long-term commitments, 
a great and sustained production, and general economic 
health in so far as a good monetary system can contribute 
to these things. 

It should act as an important brake on further issuance 
of promises to pay. 

It should be an aid to foreign countries and an effective 
invitation to them to pursue a similar course. 


It would restore to the people of the United States the 
controls over the public purse which they lost when they 
were improperly deprived of the right to require the Treas- 
ury and banks to redeem their promises to pay. 

It should relieve, in high degree, the almost inescapable 
needs of Congressmen to yield to the demands of important 
pressure groups, with such great cost to the helpless tax- 
payer. There are thoughtful Congressmen who believe it 
hopeless to attempt to reduce Federal expenses in any im- 
portant degree until Congressmen can be freed from the 
drives of the pressure groups which in recent years have 
held both Congressmen and taxpayers within their grip, 
and that the needed changes can only be effected by return- 
ing to the people that control over the public purse which 
a gold coin monetary system provides. 


(2) Along with the restoration of redeemability of our 
money should come a reconstruction of the fiscal affairs of 
our Federal government. 


(a) While market rates of interest are still low, the 
miscellaneous Federal debt—exempting much of the short- 
term debt in the form of ‘Treasury certificates, bills, and 
possibly notes—should be funded in the form of a perpetual 
consolidated debt, similar to the British Consols, to bear 
an interest rate sufficiently high to induce nonbank savers 
and investing institutions to absorb most of it. They should 
have first opportunity to place their bids for it after which 
the commercial and Federal Reserve banks might be allowed 
to absorb it in sums equal to their respective capital ac- 
counts plus, perhaps, for the commercial banks, half their 
time deposits. Allotments could be made by the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve authorities in accordance with some 
such principle as the one suggested here with such modifi- 
cations as greater wisdom and the characteristics of our 
various financial institutions might indicate are necessary 
or desirable. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that at an interest rate of 
3 per cent such funding could be accomplished, and that 
most of the long-term debt would be absorbed by nonbank 
savers and investors, thus reducing sharply the amount that 
would serve as a basis for the issuance and creation of money 
and deposits in commercial banks. 


A higher interest rate would have great virtues: It would 
provide the people with another brake on the government’s 
spending beyond the proper administration of the public 
debt. It would provide a better return to savers and inject 
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a new and badly needed element of health into the incomes 
of hospitals, endowments, and other savers and investors 
who seek security in the use of their savings. 

Even this small increase from the present typical 214 to 
3 per cent on long-term debt would not begin to repair the 
great damage done to this class of savers and investing in- 
stitutions caused by the recent and current artificially low 
interest rates and currency depreciation arising chiefly from 
our government's fiscal and monetary policies and practices. 

With the consolidated debt absorbed by real savers, taxes 

could then be reduced, provided government expenditures 
are contracted, and a further desired stimulus should, as a 
consequence, be given private initiative and productive ac- 
tivity. 
As unexpected surpluses occur as a consequence of the 
underestimation of receipts as against expenses, the surplus 
should be used to retire a corresponding amount of the per- 
petual debt. 

As between reducing taxes on private enterprise and re- 
ducing the national debt it seems reasonably clear that the 
greater social gain lies in tax reduction. 

(b) As a part of the reconstruction of the fiscal affairs 
of our Federal government, the Federal Reserve authorities 
and Reserve banks should be enabled to separate themselves 
more completely from the policies and activities of the 
United States Treasury and to return to their principal and 
basic peacetime functions of administering our central bank- 
ing system as a commercial banking enterprise, accommo- 
dating agriculture, commerce, and industry as provided in 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

It would seem, considering the nature and functions of the 
Federal Reserve System, that approximately one dozen quali- 
tative and quantitative instruments of credit control provided 
the Federal Reserve authorities should in the main be ample 
if used and used properly. These instruments are supposed 
to be used to promote harmonious relationships among the 
various segments and activities of our economy in so far as 
such instruments can accomplish such purposes and in so 
far as the Reserve authorities are able to ascertain how and 
when one or more of these instruments should be employed. 

Apropos the Reserve Board’s recent requests for new 
powers, it would seem that, under its power to refuse to 
extend credit to any member bank that is not proceeding 
in harmony with the best judgment of the Reserve authori- 
ties, these banks, individually and collectively, could be held 
in check. For example, a Reserve bank could refuse to make 
advances to, or rediscount for, any member bank that is lend- 
ing too freely, for example, in the fields of consumption or 
mortgage credit, or is investing too heavily in government 
securities. It seems reasonably clear that this power is not 
being employed, at least not in any important way. 

The recent grant of authority to increase reserve require- 
ments of member banks of the Federal Reserve System prob- 
ably points in the proper direction although the value of 
this authority is limited by the fact that member banks can 
enlarge their reserves quickly by selling government securi- 
ties to the Reserve banks and by the further fact that gen- 
eral increases do not recognize the problems of individual 
banks and do not apply. to nonmember banks. 

Similarly, the revival of the specific authority of the Re- 
serve Board to impose consumer credit controls adds to its 
conventional powers and will permit it to impose some ap- 
parently desirable restrictions not otherwise possible despite 
the authority of a Reserve bank to refuse to extend credit 
to any member bank whenever it sees fit. 

The proposals to freeze government securities in banks 
as a “special reserve” appear to have little justification. The 


frozen assets would not be reserves; such a program would 
simply carry into still more extreme form our present sys- 
tem of so-called reserves which are not in any proper sense 
reserves because they cannot be paid out. 

It would seem that the best plan is for the Reserve au- 
thorities to use direct pressures on member banks—that is, 
warnings, consultations, directions, and refusal to advance 
any Reserve credit unless these banks exercise caution, loan 
only for productive purposes, and keep mortgage, consumer, 
and all nonproductive loans at a minimum. 

In times like these, particularly, there should be an un- 
usually cautious use of credit in all lines of endeavor, and a 
steady increase, where possible, of margins of safety against 
all extensions of credit. 

Both the Treasury and Reserve authorities should let 
interest rates find their natural levels. 

Finally, in principle, the Reserve authorities are supposed 
to operate objectively and as an independent agency in the 
interests of the whole economy; it is not appropriate for 
them to act as an arm of the Administration to help pro- 
mote its political fortunes. 

Were these standards adhered to, the Reserve authorities 
should be able to accomplish much in promoting more har- 
monious relationships in our economy, in fostering real ad- 
vances in commerce, agriculture, and industry, and in pre- 
venting a dilution, overexpansion, and depreciation of our 
currency. 

But the administration of our banking and credit struc- 
ture, even with the application by the Reserve authorities 
of the best principles known, can never be all that it could 
and should be until we have a unified banking structure. 
All banks should be made members of the Federal Reserve 
System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

(3) Government expenses should be cut radically. This 
can be done. Instead of an Administration defending the 
extravagant level at which they stand, it should go to work 
in earnest to eliminate all that are not definitely in the 
general interest. Those expenditures resulting from efforts 
to placate and to obtain support of pressure groups should 
be ended as promptly as possible except where the general 
welfare is clearly involved. In principle, every subsidy 
should be abolished except where matters of national de- 
fense are involved. All price-parity and price-maintenance 
laws should be repealed. There is no valid economic defense 
for those. 

It probably is a good guess that all departments of gov- 
ernment, excepting perhaps those of national defense at 
present, could cut staffs and expenses fifty per cent and at 
the same time, if so disposed, maintain the same total effi- 
ciency and usefulness. Of course, the wastes in defense and 
war expenditures are notorious and they should be eliminated 


‘in so far as possible. Then the prevalent tendency to dis- 


sipate our national patrimony, to give away our real wealth, 
should be ended. Our national patrimony calls for preser- 
vation and enlargement, not dissipation. 


(4) Taxes on both business and individuals should be 
cut sharply. The dollar retained by the person who earned 
it and who was compelled to meet the squeezing forces of 
costs and prices in open markets is more efficient in his 
hands than in those of government which escapes the re- 
quirements for efficiency and the pressures of costs, prices, 
and possible losses. 

This can be illustrated in part by the fact that in 1928- 
1929, for example, when government spending was a rela- 
tively small portion of the spending in this nation, a billion 
dollars, chiefly in private hands, was doing approximately 
45 billion dollars worth of business per year, whereas after 
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1933, when government spending became a much larger 
proportion of our total spending, the velocity of deposit 
currency dropped rapidly and far, until in 1940, for ex- 
ample, a billion dollars was doing only 13 billion dollars 
worth of business per year. This was at a time when the 
government was spending huge sums of money and after 
seven years of such spending. In other words, the dollar 
in the hands of private enterprise in the late 1920’s was 3% 
times more effective than was the dollar in 1940 when such 
a large proportion of the dollars spent was government 
dollars. 

Since a dollar in government hands is a notoriously in- 
efficient and nonproductive dollar, tax cuts for the purpose 
of leaving every dollar possible in the hands of private en- 
terprise are wise except, of course, where matters of national 
safety and of general welfare demand that the government 
use some of these dollars despite the general inefficiency of 
government activities. 

In principle, tax reduction should be directed toward the 
encouragement of saving and investment in capital goods. 
It is a mistake for government to remove people in the 
lower income tax brackets from direct pressure of the in- 
come tax payments. Every adult income earner should have 
the experience of making out an income tax form and of 
contributing at least something in this manner toward gov- 
ernment since both experience and contribution should re- 
duce his desires to ask the government to increase its ex- 
penditures. The fact is important that “Liberalism” in this 
country means little more, practically, than being liberal 
with other people’s money. 

(5) A much healthier economic and social system should 
prevail and thus contribute much toward greater economic 
harmonies if the government were to do all things possible 
to encourage private enterprise and the operation of the 
forces of free and fair competition, if it were to regulate 
monopolies in accordance with the objective standards pro- 
vided by free and fair competition, and if, in its efforts to 
advance the general welfare in those areas in which private 
enterprise cannot function, it were to make certain that it 
is operating in the interests of the people as a whole, with 
their consent and approval, and in accordance with the same 
cost accounting principles employed by private enterprise. 
The attempts to establish a governmentally managed econ- 
omy and a governmentally managed, irredeemable paper 
money have contributed much to high prices and to a depre- 
ciated currency, and should be ended. The simple fact 
should be faced that a governmentally managed economy is 
destructive in nature and leads rapidly to economic and 
social retrogression. At no time should the government, 
because of its general inefficiency, attempt to do what pri- 
vate enterprise can and will do. The government operates 
best as a regulator of private enterprise; it should not at- 
tempt to manage it or to compete with it. 

Pursuit of the recommended course should bring greater 
economy in the government’s use of the people’s wealth, 
greater productivity and greater harmony in our economic 
and social system and it should reduce its tendency to con- 
tribute so much to high prices. 

(6) Attacks on symptoms, rather than a study of casual 
factors and the employment of programs that deal properly 
with causes, should be abandoned. Such procedures as price 
fixing and rationing in times of peace are improper and in- 
jurious. 

Prices are usually high because the demand is relatively 
great as against the available supplies. The correct pro- 
cedure lies in analyzing accurately the factors causing this 
inordinate demand and those responsible for the relative 
scarcities of goods and services. The next step is to see how 






demand can be decreased and supply increased. The gov- 
ernment has done, and still is doing, much to enlarge this 
demand beyond what it otherwise would be while it con- 
demns high prices. It has done, and still is doing, many 
things that interfere with greater and better production. 
The distortion between demand and supply has been ag- 
gravated greatly by the government’s dilution, expansion, 
and depreciation of this nation’s money. 

The resulting symptoms naturally revealed in the form 
of high prices should not be attacked as casual factors. Price 
symptoms are guides to people; and one of the best cures 
for high prices is high prices. To attempt to remove this 
fine indicator and helpful cure of the underlying causal 
factors is merely to remove the reliable guide, to create con- 
fusion, and to make matters worse. All this is an old, 
familiar story, and government officials should not for a 
moment suppose that they can with impunity ignore its 
validity. 

(7) It is useless to expect private enterprisers to do much, 
in the corrective sense, regarding great demand, relative 
scarcities, and high prices. 

Most of the factors causing high prices and responsible 
for our depreciated currency lie outside the private enter- 
prise system. They lie chiefly with the government and the 
central banking authorities, and it is from them that the 
major correctives must come. 

About all that concerned businessmen can do construc- 
tively, aside from running their businesses as best they can 
in the face of the forces with which they are confronted, is 
to determine to the best of their ability what the proper 
course is for the Federal government and Reserve authori- 
ties to pursue and then to urge that they follow it. No in- 
dividual business, no matter how large, and probably no 
large group of businesses, could accomplish anything im- 
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portant by cutting prices, or by doing anything else of that 
general nature. The job of the individual businessman is 
to watch the signals, to interpret them, and to respond as 
best he can to them while estimating what the next ones 
are to be. 

Claims by large associations of businessmen that they can 
combat high prices or overcome a depreciating currency or 
prevent a business recession and heavy unemployment are 
without any foundation in fact so long as the major causes 
of the great demand and relative scarcities of goods and 
services originate in governmental policies and actions. 

The individual businessman and representatives of groups 
of producers can, of course, cease running to Washington 
for subsidies and other favors—and they should end this 
practice if they really believe in the virtues of the private 
enterprise competitive system, and if they wish to contribute 
something directly to the reduction in governmental ex- 
penses. 

The voluntary credit control program of the American 
Bankers Association has positive virtues, but the fact still 
remains, apparently, that its success will be limited because 
of the weakness in. self-admonition. Therefore, it must be 
supplemented by other programs of the type suggested here 
in which outside authority can compel obedience. 


Witt Our FEeperaAL GovERNMENT TAKE THE 
Proper Course? 


If the preceding analysis is accurate then it naturally fol- 
lows that the course pursued and recommended by our pres- 
ent Federal Administration is wrong in most of its prin- 
cipal features. It seems reasonable to suppose that if the 
present Administration should be returned to power the 
same general course would be recommended and followed 
unless Congress should be strong enough and wise enough 
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to override those so-called corrective recommendations of 
the type that have been offered by the present Administra- 
tion in respect to the current inordinate demand, relative 
scarcities of goods and services, high prices, a good currency, 
appropriate central banking practice, good management of 
our nation’s fiscal affairs, and the proper relation of govern- 
ment to private enterprise. 

The next question is what a Republican Administration 
and Congress would do should both be elected. It would 
seem to follow, as a matter of course, if the proposed pro- 
gram outlined here is correct, that to the extent the Repub- 
licans should deviate from it, they too would be inflicting 
injury upon the people of this country. 

If it be assumed that the program recommended here is 
the best that can be produced, and if it be assumed further 
that the Republicans follow it, the question arises as to what 
we may expect the consequences to be. 

Will such a program cause or invite a business recession, 
or will it prevent it? 

The answer would seem to be this: The act of arresting 
the diseases in our midst must of necessity, it would seem, 
bring some changes and readjustments. Experience sug- 
gests that these changes should be less severe than if the 
present unsound forces were permitted to run their natural 
course, and that economic health should be restored more 
promptly and with less distress than otherwise should be 
expected. 

The effects upon the patient of a change from a doctor 
with an outwardly sympathetic bedside manner, who has 
given pacifying and somewhat intoxicating pills and has 
endeavored to say what he has supposed the patient wished 
to hear, to a competent physician who will tell the patient 
precisely what ails him, what the proper treatment is and is 
going to be, and that it will hurt in many respects, depend, 
apparently, upon the quality of the patient. If he has pluck, 
initiative, self-reliance, self-respect, and ambition, he should 
respond well. If these qualities have been seriously impaired 
by the doctor who has preceded, then the reaction might be 
surprisingly sharp. 

But whatever the patient’s reaction may be, the need for 
an experienced, honest, and stern, but understanding, phy- 
sician is necessary. The need is for a competent surgeon 
who knows the sources of our ills and will cut through to 
them and drain away the accumulated poisons. 

The people of the United States need badly to be told 
the harsh truth and nothing but the truth. They need 
statesmanship in lieu of the evasions and deceptions of the 
politician who is willing to engage in personal profiteering 
at the expense of the general welfare. 

There are few if any questions as important to the wel- 
fare of this nation, aside from those of war and peace, as 
those involving provision for a sound currency, the institu- 
tion of correct methods of managing our fiscal affairs, the 
attainment of the proper relation of government to private 
enterprise, and the others treated so inadequately here. 

It will be a fortunate day for the people of the United 
States if in this political campaign it should become clear 
that we have at least one Presidential candidate who will 
avoid the role of deception and substitute for it straight, 
honest, and informed explanation, and if out of such a cam- 
paign the people should elect as President an honest, tough 
surgeon who will proceed to do the things that need to be 
done though they make us temporarily uncomfortable. 

It seems reasonably clear that only in this way can we 
expect to bring to an end our surrender to inflation and to 
start ourselves on the better course which leads to greater 
economic and social health and prosperity. 
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